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TO ONE UNKNOWN. 

'T 1s not because I'm lonely 

That my heart goes forth to thee ; 
For if Joy ravished only 

Where thou might’st chance to be; 
Or if thy smiles alone could make 

That sunshine in the heart 
Which from the ills of life can take 

The sorrow and the smart ; 
1 know not how serene and fair 

Life's changeful skies might be, 
For gloom might creep in unaware 

And rob me of my glee, 
Whene’er I missed thy silvery smile, 
Which could Life's dreariest hours beguile, 
Or heard no more those tones which sent 
Through my heart's cells such ravishment. 


'T is seldom that I strike the lyre ; 

For since the flowers of Youth have died, 
And since the wild, ambitious fire 

That once so dauntlessely defied 
Life s plodding cares, hath pass‘d away, 
And Hope, although not yet grown grey, 
Hath cheated me with sunny gleams 
Of things which through my fervid dreams 
Brought to my heart fall many a thrill, 
Yet ever seemed just so far still 
From my impassioned grasp,—I' ve lost 

The high-wrought zeal that once was mine, 
And on Life's billows rudely tossed, 

Have fundly wished some star might shine 
To cheer me in my weariness, 

And bring me back the ‘ soul of song,’ 
And all that faded loveliness 

Which once I knew when Hope was young ; 
And since that star is beaming now, 
'T were vain to check the sudden flow 

Of thought which courses through my braia, 
Nor may I mask the ardent glow 

Which, while I sing this simple strain, 
Steals o'er my lyre, whose wires have slept 
So long forgptten and unswept. 


I would that I might breathe to thee 

The thoughts with which at times I hold 
That beautiful society 

Which seldom fades or waxes cold : 
I know that thoa wouldst hear me well,— 

For by that smile which first from thee 
Like sunlight o'er my pathway fell, 

I know that thou hast thought uf me, 
And cherished in thy loving heart 

At least one passing wish that I 

Might roam beneath Life's sunniest sky ; 
And if I felt the bitter smart 

Of sorrow, and her scalding tears, 

And missed the joy of other years, 

And with that joy the rosy light 

Of things which could not bear the blight 
Of crael Time—that I might see, 

Though Joy waxed cold and Hope grew dim, 
Some lovely star peer gloriously 

O’er the horizon's rim. 
1 know not where thou'rt treading now, 

Nor on what star thou hast thine eye, 
Nor if upon thy radiant brow 

The ringlets dance, as glideth by 
The sweet night-wind : is't mine to tell 

Who may be marking them to-night ? 

Or in those founts of flashing light 
What smiling face is mirrored well? 
But wheresoe'r the soft-winged breeze 

Hath found thee in his joyous way, 
Whether beneath the household trees, 

Or by the streams whose ceaseless play 
Thou ‘st known and loved so long and well ; 
If Memory stands a sentinel 
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Beside the hopes that thou wouldst shrine 
For ever in thy heart's clear cells, 
And if those hopes are such as mine. 
And if my name among them dwells,— 
Thou ‘st borne for me, though far away, 
Amid thy native bills and etreams, 
The love I bear from day to day 
For thee, sweet rainbow of my dreams! 
Utica, Sept. 1837. Ganymepe. 


POCAHONTAS; 
A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS—BY A CITIZEN OF THE WEST. 

New P ars are, in most cases, like new wine—vapid; 
and it is almost an anomaly in the literature of the present 
day to find a drama, tragedy, or what you will, embodying 
the requisites of a stage play in connection with its merits as 
8 literary production. True, there are some worthy excep- 
tions: ‘The Wife’ and ‘Hunchback’ of Sheridan Knowles; 
and, we are fain to add, the ‘ Bianca Visconti’ of Willis, the 
‘Gladiator’ of Bird, with some few others, not now remem- 
bered. On the other hand is ‘Ion,’ ‘ Duchess La Valliere,’ 
‘ Star of Seville,’ &c.—excellent in their way as companions 
for the closet, but entirely destitute of that merit which would 
ensure them more than a very brief hour upon the stege. It 
may be that there is a lack of mechanical skill—a want of 
arranging tact, which is half the battle; but we are inclined 
to believe that the fault lies in the taste of the author rather 
than in his ability, and, eager for a consummation, they put 
forth their mushroom bantlings, to meet a mushrvom's fate. 
Another view of the case may be shown in the imaginative 
coloring of most of the dramatic literature of the times we 
live in. Each author mounts his Pegasus, and soars away, 
Jehu like, through the clouds of bombast, cleaving rainbows, 
and infusing Promethean fire in all the shepeless clouds and 
dreamy vapors of the realms of fancy. There is too little 
matter of fact—too much verbiage; and the victimized apec- 
tator is carried along against his will through highly colored 
scenes, utte: without interest, and truly painful to his com- 
mon sense notions of what a play should be. His taste was 
acquired from the racy stage plays of Sheridan, founded upon 
the infinite tact of Shakspeare, whose every piece may be 
separated into sentences, and each fraction convey a distinct 
meaning. 

We have Leen led into these remarks by the perusal of a 
MS. play, by a citizen of the West, which we are informed 
will be prduced under the auspices of a distinguished theat- 
rical favorite, as soon as a proper season shall arrive for its 
representation. Founded upon one of the most striking in- 
cidents in the history of this Continent, the great object of 
the author seems to have been to illustrate the character of 
Pocahontas and the whites who form his dramatis persone, 
as they figure upon the page of our early story, without seek- 
irg to embellish where he must depart from the striet truth 
to do so. We believe there has never been a play written 
upon the Jamestown colony of Smith, and yet the devotion of 
the daughter of Powhatan to the interests of the whites forms 
in itself a drama of high and exciting interest. Apart from 
the merit of the work as an historical, and, we may add, moral 

, there are in it many passages of great merit, 
which will secure for it consideration as a reading play. 

We extract the following fine description of Pocahontas. 
It is spoken by Captain Smith, who, it will be 1emembered, 
was saved from the savage fury of the Indian King by the 
intercession of his daughter : 


Had you but seen her, in her innocence, 
Confront that savage executioner, ‘ 
Manding her clear, dusk check, kind 

i ar, k, kindling he: 
Breathing its power over her Srevetel tear ™ 
Till their slight muscles seemed to grow to steel, 
So calm, so firm she stood ; while scarcely rose 
The deer-skin vest above her gentle bosom, 
Or sank the full tones of her music-voice, 
E’en when she bade him strike, and bowed her head 
Ofernn ee Ga eer wee, hee geo asa hes Gen, 

at Nature's promptings, ber ywung li 

To save a stranger's. you veal @ a ok 
If, on that stranger's ear, the lightest word 
That seems to link her name with aught unholy 
Should jar—should sound, ay, e’en like profanation !"’ 

The entire piece contains many passages of equal beauty, 
which are so intruduced as not to interfere with the harmony 
and equitable progression of the plot, which, by the way, is 
rather dull in the first act, if we except some spicing of dry 
humor in the two worthies who open the play. The last act 
is of a tragic character, but the happy blending of light and 
shadow, the former predominating, redeems it from the im- 
| putation of being one of the Anne Radcliffe schuol. Disliking 
| as we do the rant and mouthings of the Richard style, we 
cannot but commend ‘ a citizen of the West’ for his sparing 
us the addition of another tragedy to the voluminous cata- 
logue now before us. We would make some furtherextracts, 
but the author's intention of printing the work prevents our 
infringing upon his reserved rights. E. B. F. 

For ‘the New-Yorke r 
REMINISCENCES OF A BACHELOR.—No. 1. 

Tuere has always appeared to me something exquisitely 
touching in the old Scottish ballad of ‘John Anderson, my 
Jo, John ;’ the last verse particularly breathes the very spirit 
of affection: «John Anderson, my Jo, John, 

We clamb the bill thegither, 

And monie a cantie day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither ; 

Now we maun totter down, Joha, 
But band in hand we'll go, 

And we'll sleep thegither at the fuot, 
Joba Anderson, my Jo.’ 

I have known an instance of the devoted attachment so 
simply expressed in the foregoing lines. The courle to whom 
I allude resided in my native place, and were old—very old, 
when I first knew them. I was a wild youngster then, and 
thought little of care and less of sorrow; but even in my most 
careless moments, I would reverently step aside from their 
path, impelled by an indefinite feeling of respect for that 
aged pair, who, through all life’s bitter trials, had clung to- 
gether with unchanging affection, and were now calmly and 
sweetly gliding, hand in hand, to their eternal resting-place. 
Their story was a sim»le one, and well known throughout the 
village. 

Some fifty years before I was born, there was not a more 
beautiful maiden fer miles around than Martha Reed, and 
many were the suitors who sought her—in vain; her heart 
was given to one who was, like herself, poor, but possesved 
of an active and enterprising spirit. He was a wild youth, 
and the old people shook their heads and prophesied that 
George Harris would never come to a good end. Marth» 
amiled at their prejudices; and when George bade her fare- 
well ere he departed to seek his fortune in a distant clime, 
she felt confident that his return would be marked with joy 
and happiness. Soon after his departure, her parents died ; 
and Martha, left alone, supported herself by her own indus- 
tury. Many good offers of marriage were made her, but she 
remained true to him who, she believed, had exiled himself 
from his home and friends and was now toiling in a strange 
land for ber sake. After an absence of nearly eighteen 
months, Harris returned, but so changed that his friends 
scarce recognised him. What little he possessed was gone ; 
he had lost his firmness of principle; he had drowned the 1c- 
collection of his frustrated hopes in dissipation; and now, 
ruined alike in fortune and in character, he presented him- 





self before her who had so confidingly believed in his truth 
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and whom, amid all his degradation of feeling, he still loved the short-tibs, about four feet long ; atom posed to be 


with the unsullied purity of earlier years, For a moment | 0 Of the lowes Bones of « forelegs and co anh com 
she shrank from him with loathing, but the tide of feeling - per body, and some ten of twelve feet long ; 


svon turned. With what little she had saved from her || i: was mistaken by them for a log, and broken to pieces, only 
earnings, she established him in business ; and for a time all twelve or fourteen inches of the point escaped fracture, the 
went well. But the force of habit prevailed; and as he sank || Test was broken up, and most of it, together cee pe 
, nd | in tho vesten of vem che bad soendecttite of the skeleton, were thrown out and buried in earth ex- 
perooesnenague ¥ cavated from the canal. The pieces of the trunk preserved 
sneers and reproaches of her companions for thus wae exhibit the texwure of i as distinctly as an ivory comb, 
ber affections on one so utterly unworthy. Still she clung to |! and retain their orignal whiteness. The ribs are ina state of 
him with undying fortitude and affection; and when, without || perfect preservation. Probably the entire skeleton was de- 


. . . : : ited in or near the place where the remains were found, 
a friend, with nought but despair before him, and bitterly re- | PO" peered if A” Tho labore cad ingenuity 


gretting the happiness he had cast aside, he came to bid her || of yur Peale gave Philadelphia one of the only two speci- 
an eternal farewell, she fell at his feet, and conjured him, as || mens in the world of the frame of the Mastodon. Is there not 


he valued her love and his own happiness, to return to the enterprise enough to give our city another ! Mirror. 
path of virtue. Her tears and entreaties prevailed, and — aE <r eo op en 
vowed to forsake his vicious companions. “‘ Do not swear,” | SCENES IN THE OLD DOMINION. 
said Martha, as she placed her band on his lips, “ but be firm | Noaroun, Va. September 16, 1837. 
of heart, and place your trust above ; believe me, we will both || Mr. Epitor—If every traveller who bas but a moderate 
yet be happy.” talent at description, would occasionally devote a leisure hour 
Martha was right; once more assisted by her whose affec- | to sketching—if it were but mere outlines of such objects as 
tion nought could change, Harris’s honest endeavors pros-|| strike the mind forcibly, and giving them to the public 
pered. They were married; and Martha lived to enjoy all | through the medium of the papers, the result could not be 
the happiness she so richly deserved. She saw her children || otherwise than happy, upon the moral, political, and social 
grow up around her, and follow in the path so strongly marked || interests of the community. Ina country so extensive as 
out for them; and often have I seen her husband, with tears H ours, embracing so great a variety of population and produc- 
in his eyes, relate the story of her unchanging affection, and | tions—of beautiful and magnificent scenery—and continually 
heard him exclaim, as he concluded the recital, “‘a blessing | undergoing an almost magical transformation in the progress 
on the heart of woman! What would I have been had she | of improvement, no person of common discernment, can pass 
not come forward to aid me when all others shrank back with | the limits of former journeyings without observing a multitude 
contempt and loathing? She alone raised me from a de- || of interesting objects and subjects of contemplation, which 
graded outcast to be what I am—blessed above the many; | if committed to paper, wou'd be a source of gratification to | 











the Chelbpaet a distance of ten or twelve miles, we came 


to, and anchored under the lee of Old Point Comfort. This 
point is @ sandy beach which stretches down on the west side 
of the bay, leaving a channel of some two miles in width 
which is the entrance to the harbor of Norfolk, Hampton 
Roads, and James River. On the extremity of this Point 
stands Fort Monroe, probably the most extensive and strong- 
est fortress in America. The walls are said to be a mile in 
circuit, and surrounded by a wide ditch, supplied by the water 
at high tide. Within the walls the area is left in its natural 
state except where the ground is occupied by the barracks, 
hospital, workshops, &c. The surface is almost a perfect 
level, the soil sandy, thinly clothed with grass, and shaded by 
a large number of live oaks. They were the first specimens 
of this kind of tree I had ever seen, and they looked very much 
like exiles, being diminutive and scragged. I believe they do 
not come to perfection in this latitude, although these were 
evidently of native growth. There are from ten to fifteen 
humlred soldiers in the fort at the present time, most of them 
new recruits, who are drilled six hours a day, in preparation 
for future service. A detachment is soon expected to leave 
for Florida. South of this fort, in the middle of the channel 
before mentioned, another fort is commenced, on which du- 
ring an easterly wind as at present, the sea beats with great 
fury. These fortresses when completed and manned will ef- 
fectually command the entrance to Norfolk and James River. 
There are but half a dozen guns mounted on Fort Monroe, at 
present, for the purpose of firing salutes ; but in an inclosure, 
within the walls, I counted between two and three hundred 
of the largest calibre, arranged in regular rows, with a plen- 
tiful supply of balls on either side, forming altogether an array 





for I have found ‘a virtuous woman,’ and ‘her price is far | | the writer at a future perusal, and a means of valuable infor- 
above rubies.’” || mation to the untravelled public. And it is not very credita- 

Martha died a few days before her husband, and many were ble to us as Americans, that the greater part of our informa- 
the friends that gathered around her lowly resting-place. H tion respecting the manners and customs, the scenery, the 
The simple passage of scripture so often quoted by him who || resources, and improvements of our own country, has been 
had called forth ali the best emotions of her heart, was graven derived from foreigners. And the fact that the journals of 
on her tomb, as speaking a far more sincere tribute of affec- \ foreign tourists have been so eagerly sought for and read by | 
tion than the flatteries inseribed ox the gilded cenotaphs of || us, is a proof that we have, asa people, no lack of desire for | 





of warlike instruments, sufficient to Gill every desire of even 
the genus of buman slaughter. A benevolent mind cannot 
look upon these and other immense preparations for war at 
this place and the Navy Yard at Gosport, without et least a 
hope that the period is approaching when swords will be 
beaten into plough-shares, when men will practice as well as 
preach justice and benevolence, and when these battlements 
and engines of destruction shal! stand, not as evidences of a 
natiun’s greatness, bot as memorials of human wickedness 





kings. S.P. || knowledge of ourselves, for we patriotically devour every 
New York, Aug. 19, 1837. \j thing that is written respecting America and Americans, | 
Wir the New-Yorker. | whether it be fair description or gross caricature. And while 
TO A CANARY-BIRD. | there is manifestly a want of native talent among us, it is to 
THY sweet song hath a plaintive tone, || be regretted that our ablest writers should employ their pens 
Thou ‘rt pining to be free ; ! so much more upon fiction, than upon facts. Every battle 
From thy wiry pricon, still and lene, ground, nay almost every incident of our revolutionary war. 
Fe ere 7 on at a tao, | has been forced into the service of tom modetn novel. But | 
And leefy boughs are stirved, pring no where, perhaps. but in Marshall « Life of Washington, | 
Thou 'rt yearning to roam with unfettered wing, can we ohtain plain descriptions of those battle fields, or cor- 
My little captive bird! jene ideas of those incidents. And while forty-nine of our 
The shores beside yon broad a Senet en | youth read the former to one of them the latter, it is a fais i 
Thou'rt pining to be there, i presumption thet forty-sine Ehieths of our youthful popula- 
Where a thousand flowers most richly dress‘d 1 tion will acquire fanciful and distorted notions, rather than! 
Wave in the summer air: | correct views of the principal persons, places, and events 
Thy notes would ring with a joyous tone, \ connected with our early history. Again, the Indians of our 
Where the voice of leaves is heard ; | forests have become in the plastic hands of our novel writers, | 
They are sad when warbled thus caged and lone, || 59 many heroes, demons, or gods; but « minute and impartial 
My litle captive bird! history of the North American aborigines I have never seen. 
I sigh, tov, for a fairer shore But I did not intend, Mr. Editor, to make all iny letter—pre- 
Of beauty and bright rest, amble. I will only remark that there is much valuable and 


Where no cloud shall shadow the calm sky o'er, || useful information communicated for our city papers in 


Nor darken the peaceful breast ; i ; ; c i 
Where is no dim and worldly thing— sketches of travel from different sections of the country—this 


Where no voice of wail is heard ; information would be far more extensive and valuable if per- 

I pine as thou dost for a fetterless wing, sons travelling on business or for pleasure, would consider it 

My little captive bird ! a sort of obligation due the community to add to the common | 
Pittsfield, Mass. 














E.P.R. 


Discovery.—It is well remarked by the Buffalo Bulletin 
that the natural history of our state is yet in its infancy. Every 
work of improvement reveals new material for the page ot 
the naturalist. While the geological survey, authorised by 
special law of our legislature, is ascertaining the height of 
our mountains, the laborers on our canals are uncovering 
among our bills, and in onr valleys, the remains of antedilu- 
vian animals, which furnish some of the most exquisit luxu- 
ries for the taste of the geologist. The following we copy 
from the Rochester Daily Advertiser:—‘ Remains of 
Mastodon have been discovered in digging the Rochester and 
Olean Canal, in this city, at the intersection of Canal and 
Caledonia-streets, about four feet below the surface of the 
ground, imbedded in a well defined deposit of diluvion, im- 
preguated with iron. Theonly remainspreserved are twv of 


observations as would be interesting to them if transmitted | 


and fully. 


Norfolk is situated eighteen miles south of Old Point Com- 
| fort, on a small arm of the bay, which affords a safe harbor 


i and sufficient water for the largest shipping. Around the 


market and central parts of the city, the ware-houses ore 
large and wellfilled with goods, but the general appearance 
of the place indicates decay. There are but few new build- 
ings, and the old ones appear dilapidated without any exer- 
tion to renovate their rusty faces. The place is about the 
same size as Hartford—perhaps contains a few more houses, 
but is not so compact, except in the centre. There is no- 
thing noticeable ir the public buildings, except a new ho- 
tel on a large scale and in modern style, and the new Na- 
val Hospital opposite the town, which is a splendid and capa- 
cious structure. Iam told the place has just about ‘ held its 
own’ for the last twenty years, and there is no prospect that 
it will do much more for twenty to come. Nature has given 
it certain advantages which it will always retain. It is one 
of the greatest sea-thoroughfares in the Union. Being at the 
outlet extremity of the Chesapeake and its many navigable 
tributaries, and in the immediate vicinity of probably the 
greatest roadstead or anchorage in the States, it will always 
receive a tribute from commerce, and the presence of the 
Navy Yard will add something to its business and give it no- 
toriety. Steambonts from all the waters of the Chesapeake 


stock of national intelligence by communicating such facts and || centre here, as their ultimute destination. Except these, it 


has no ac vantoges from its location. There is a considerable 


by others. . |! trade in lumber and corn through the Dismal Swamp Canel, 

With these views I shall forward you such extracts from |) 41.4 from Portsmouth, opposite, the Portsmouth and Roan- 
my sketches of travel as appeer to be of general interest. | che Railroad (nearly completed) is to connect with the Pe- 
You will jadge whether they will be readeble. \| tersburg Railroad et Weldon and thence be continued to Wil- 

My first impressions of the‘ Old Dominion,’ were decidedly '' mington. But those who expect this will be the great tho- 
favorable. We came into the Chesapeake with an easterly | roughfare for inland communication between the North and 
gale, which stretched our sails till some of the rigging broke; '| South will be disappointed. 1n enumerating the good things 
the dark and scowling Atlantic behind us, on our left the sand || of Norfolk, the Reading-Room connected with the Beacon 
hills and pine woods of Cape Henry ; and far before us, gilded || Office, must not be omitted. It is on a large scale, containing 
by the rays of the setting sun, appeared the white walls of || papers from all the principal cities in the Union, and is open 
Fort Monroe, and groves, and houses, and a forest of masts | to visitors and strangers. This establishment, together with 
indistinctly seen in the distance. After crossing the mouth of | the support of a large daily journal, is proof of the enterprise 
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and intelligence of its inhabitants. Portsmouth, directly op- 
posite, connected by a steamboat ferry three-quarters of a 
mile in width, is beautifully situated on a plain, and is a place 
of some two or three hundred houses, but very much scatter- 
ed. I could not discover any thing worthy of note, except 
that the streets cross at right angles; the houses generally 
very ordinary, not to say mean; many of the chimneys built 
outside the houses, and the inhabitants generally goodnatured. 
Gosport, adjoining Portsmouth on the south, is a emall vil- 
lage, built up and sustained by the Navy Yard situated here, 
and which is one of the largest in the United States. It con- 
tains a dry dock for repairing ships of the navy, which I did 
not visit. 

As it is my intention to chronicle all important events, 
please to be notified that you are indebted in great part for 
this epistle at this time to the Norfolk musketoes. Perhaps 
I ought to say the Virginia,—for nothing less than a State 
Convention could have inflicted what I suffered last night.— 
And they are none of your northern, half-starved cannibals, 
but the real vampyres—as well they may be, feeding as they 
do here apon Virginia oysters and bacon. I lay defending 
myself as well as I could, while the clock numbered the lead- 
en hours—one, two, three, four—till I had to give up the 
contest in despair. Jumping up, and striking a light, [ sot 
down to write, and having my left hand at liberty, took off 
the monsters in detail, as they came between me and the 
lamp. But these, like all blood-thirsty animals, whether bi- 
ped, quadruped or omniped, are great cowards. If there are 
but one or two in the room, and you show fight, they will not 
attack yeu. Depend upen it. Afier slaying one regiment, 
except & survivor or two, these fellows would disappear, and 
presently down comes a company of new recruits from the 
ceiling, with their trumpets and humdrum. Friend G. if you 
ever come to Norfolk, never book yourself till you have exa- 
mined the musketo netting. FRasc.is. 





IMPROMPTU—TO A LADY, WITH A WILD-FLOWER. 
It grew where the sunbeams fell 
ith a softened light through leaves, 

In the depths of a shaded dell, 

Where the lonely wood-dove grieves : 
Tts nurse was the pleasant dew, 

Its throne the wild, wild sod ; 
Fiom sunset clouds it caught its hue— 

Its gardener was Gop. 


The freshness of its bloom, 
From blighting mildew free, 
Is an emblem of that friendliness 


Of heart I bear to thee : 
And when its leaf is ead, 

And its stem droops with decay, 
The flower will be ype of joys 

That flash, then fade away. 
I pray thee in thy hair, 

or one bright fleeting hour, 

This jewel the wild w wear— 
2 This crimson — oer 

or the langu its fra 

And fading deen will tell 
The destiny of him who nipped 

lus heaton in the deil. 

—Oswego Oasis. 


W.H.C.H. 





SCENES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
From‘Coaversations with Caulsincourt, D. of Vicenza.’ 


I bad remarked that the Duke de Vicenza, when speaking 
of the Emperur, never omitted those respecttul furms of ex- 
pressiva which he had been accustomed to employ when per- 
sonally adtressing his sovereign. There was a delicate teel- 
ing of propricty in this observance: it was an homage ren- 
dered to illustrious misfurtune. Lone day mentioned to the 
Duke how sensibly I felt tins mark of good taste. 

“ My recollections,” said be, “ area sanctuary in which | 
hive preserved, in all ite warmth and purity, che exalted sen- 
Umeut which has suevived death. 1 rarely speak of the Em- 
perur, und never to those who do wut understand my feel- 
ings. 

The Duke de Vicensa cherished ardent but not blind ad- 
miration fur Napuleon. He wag himself gifted with keen dis- 
crimating powers of judgement, and his enthusiasm for the 
Emperor was based on his own knowledge of Napoleon's men- 
tal superiority. 

“ Thave known,” said he to us, “ nearly all the crowned 
heads of the present age—all our illustrious contemporaries. 
1 have lived with several of those great historical charaeters 
on a footing of confidence and intimacy quite distinct from 
my diplomatic duties. I have had every ity of com- 
Paring and judging; but it is impossible to te any com- 
Parison between and any other man—those who 
say otherwise did not know him.” 

“ That noble-hearted fellow, Duroc, once said to me, with 
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his characteristic simplicity of manner—‘ The Emperor, 

dear Caulaincourt, appears to me to be endowed with owt 
ety of mental faculties, any one of which would suffice to dis- 
tinguish a man from the multitude. For example, be is the 
greatest Captain of the age—a sovereign, whose ministers: 
ating. fw panama pemaer se. who weer ee ee 
business country, superintends every branch of the 
service; and yet this Colossus of gigantic proportions can 
par na oe ag aang facility to the most trivial details of | 
private li cam regulate the expenditure of his house- 
hold, as he regulates the finances of the empire.’ Duroc’s re-_ 
murks were just. 

** Some persons have applied a silly and incorrect epithet 
to the devoted friends of the Aen He ted me stidess| 
be had fanatical admirers, but their fauaticism founded | 
By er WR, gh Ee 

“ As to myself, w a i at 
the past, it seems as though some rays of the meteor diffused 
a light over my memory. 

“ On the day of the battle of Jena, the Emperor sent for 
me about three o'clock in the morning. He had not been in| 
bed. I found him irritable and impatient. Some orders which | 
he had dispatched on the preceding evening, had not been, 
— as ot pws mre ee any taper 
state ; but ion that might | 
paen iediekahe Emperor + peor esatiente Every | 
moment siafl-officers were entering with reports of the mis- 
sions on which they had been sent during the night. They 
were required to express themselves very laconically, for the | 
: could not endure prulixity or hesitation. The Prince | 
of Neufchatel might certainly have spared him the fatigue of | 
receiving these officers; but the Emperor always wished to 
direct the details of his military plans. His movements were 
so ordered that it would have been difficult for any but him- 
self to form a comprehensive idea of the whole. The fate of 
battle depended on the intelligence and strict punctuality of 
those who bad orders to execute. The Emperor was there- 
fore, greatly irritated when bis calculations were thwarted by 
any neglect or omission. | 

** Sir,’ said I, when I saw him on the morning of the bat- 
tle of Bantzen, * we ehall bave ahardday’s work. It is now | 
only fuur o'clock, your Majesty has had no rest......’ 

**——‘ Impossible, Caulaincourt. I have my plan here,’ said 
he, passing his hand lightly across his forehead, ‘ but there | 
is yet nothing—nothing marked on my maps. Rustan, go 
and fetch Daibe. Desire Dalbe to come to me immediately.’ 

“ A map of the ground chosen as the ficid of battle had 
been drawn the day befure. Leaning on the table en which 
it was spread out, the Emperor traced bis plan rapidly, but 
with the utmost precision. 

“Now that will do—you understand, Calaincourt! You 
have all my arrangements in your bead. Mount a horse—go 
and inspect the ground and select for me a spot whence I may 


command a view of the field of battle. 1 shall be on the 
field at six o'clock.’ 

“ He threw bimself on bis camp bed, and in a few moments 
he sunk into a profound sleep. 


“The action commenced at nine in the morning, and at 
two in the afternoun the conflict was maintaimed with unaba- 
ted fury. The victory was so obstinately disputed on both 
sides, that it was impossible for any one to foresee the issue 
of the engagement. The Emperor, who, with his staff, was 
stationed oa a heizht, anxiously watched the movements of 
the two armies. Suddenly he quitted bis position, spurred 
his horse, and set off at full gallop. Proceeding to the right 
of the field of battle, he mounted an eminence which was 
completely uncovered. The was furrowed by the 
enemy's balls. A battalion of grenadiers had been posted 
there to do the duty ol tirailleurs. 

“ Dalbe! the maps—the maps!’ exclaimed the Emperor, 
alighting from his horse. 

* The maps were spread upon the ground. He examined 
them, traced out several evulutions with his finger, then took 
a telescope, and stood for some time gazing on the scene of 
slaughter around us. On every side the artillery kept up a| 
terrific fire, and the action was hotly maintained at every 
point. The Emperor, whose intrepid calmness did not for a 
moment forsake him amidst this frightful devastation, alter- 
nately examined bis maps and surveyed the field of battle. 
At length, laying down this telescope, he said—‘ Gentlemen, 
the battle is gained. In a week we shall sleep at Ber in.’ 

“ These words were truly magical. They were calculated 
to rouse the coldest imagination. The fact was that st that 
moment none of us could have formed an opinion of the pro- 
bable loss or gain of the battle, the fate of which was not 
really decided until more than four hours after. Victory was 
ours, but it was purchased at the price of the most heroic ef- | 
forts. 


“ I wish,” said the Duke de Vicenza, whose countenance 
at this moment glowed, as it were, with a reflected light of | 
“I wish I could retrace to you all the details of | 

this simple anecdote, which so well portrays Napolecn’s 
genius. The Emperor had no sooner uttered the words, the | 
battle is gained, in a week we shall sleepin Berlin, than the 


| leas in thie. 
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“* Let them advance! Let them advance!’ said the Em- 
peror. ‘They shall march with me to Berlin. I will not go 
without them.’ 


“ The air now resounded with enthusiastic acclamations. 
The men waved their caps and shouted ‘Vive!’ Empereur !— 
On to Berlin with the Empereur!’ There was not one of 
those brave fellows who did not wish he had ten lives instead 
of one to sacrifice for Napoleon. 

“It is impossible to convey any iden of the grace, I may 
almost say the coquetry of Napolean’s manner when he ad-« 
dressed the troops. There was an irresistible charm in the 
tone of his voice when he wished to please those to whom 
he spoke, and that was always his wish when he addressed 
himself to his moustaches. 

“I remember that on the evening of the battle of Bautzen 
he passed a hospital wagon. It was a horrible spectacle :— 
a mountain of amputated arms and legs presented itself to 
our eyes. A cuirassier of the old guard, stretched on the 
ground, was struggling with two adjutants who were endcav- 
oring to bold him, while Larrey was preparing to amputate 
the limb of the wonnded man, whose thigh-bone had been 
dreadfully shattered by the bursting of a bomb-shell. 

“* Be quiet! be quiet! coward !" exclaimed Larrey, impa- 
tiently. 

“* But the poor fellow still resisted ; and the tears ran down 
his cheeks, which were blackened by gunpowder. 

“* What is the matter 1’ said the Emperor, riding up to the 
spot where the curassier lay. ‘ How is this?’ continued he, 
‘ surely a brave moustache like you are not afraid of a cut ?’ 

“* No, your Majesty, I am not afraid of a cut; but this is 
sort of cut that a man may die of—and there is Catherine and 
her four little ones. You know the cantiniere of the second 
cuirassiers?’ 

“*What of her?’ said the Emperor. 

“** She is my wife, your Majesty, and we have four child- 
ren—and if I should die’—continued he, striving to repress 
the sobs which almost choked his utterance. 

“** Well, and what if you should die, my good fellow? am 


|| I not here ?’ 


*** True, your Majesty—I am very foolish. Well, doctor, 
if it must be so, cut off my limb, God bless the Emperor.’ 

“* Larrey,’ said the Emperor, ‘ perform this operation in 
the most careful manner; and a month hence let him be en- 
tered at the Hospital of Invalids in Paris.’ 

“** Vive l'Empereur !" exclaimed the wounded cuirassier ; 
— his brother invalids in the hospital-wagon joined in the 
shout. 

“Tt has been alleged that the Emperor was not endowed 
with much susceptibility of feeling: there is some truth in 
this, but perhaps it would be more just to say that he had not 
time to indulge the emotions of his heart. He proceeded 
straight forward to the object he had in view, without heed- 
ing the thorns which were scattered along his path. Thus, 
in the hundreds of battles in which he lost so many valuable 


| officers, if feelings of regret arose in his heart, he seldom 


sought, by the expression of them, to console the grief of oth- 
Here the Duke paused and heaved a deep sigh. 
“ There isa one occasion,” observed I, “on which the Em- 
peror appeared to me to betray great want of feeling. I al- 
lude to an observation he made after the battle of the Mosko- 
wa, where your father, Augustus de Caulincourt, was killed. 
To you, Duke, I may speak without reserve, and I must say 
that I was shocked at the words which the Emperor address- 
sed to you in reference to the melancholy circumstance.— 
These words are authentically recorded and hold a place in 
history. ‘Caulincourt,’ said he, ‘ this you know is one of the 
disasters of war.’ There was something exceedingly heart- 
If he really felt no sympathy in the deep grief 
of a friend, he should have beld his tongue, and his silence 
might possibly have been taken for feeling. Alas, how griev- 
ous it is to utter a reproach against one whom we so devoted- 
ly worship.” » 

The Duke fixed his eyes on me, and I could easily perceive 
that his mind was occupied by a painful recollection, which 
the hand of Time had “ut faintly soothed. I inwardly 5lam- 
ed my own inadvertence. I perceived that I had unguarded- 
ly given utterance to an idea which doubtless the Duke had 
often sought to check when it arose in his own mind. The 
grave had not closed overall. The generous heart of Cau- 
lincourt cherished no feeling but pure and everlasting regret. 
T had touched a chord which vibrated painfully, and | stretch- 
ed out my hand to him in token of my regret. He took it, 
and pressed it cordially in his. 

“« How well you enter into my feelings,” said he with a me- * 
lancholy smile. 

“ So well,” replied I, “ that I will be careful to remember 


|| the remark you made some time ago, that the Emperor must 


not be judged on the same level with other men.” 

The redoubt at which General Auguste de Caulincourt fell 
was watered with the blood of a thousand brave men and 
three generals; but the redoubt was carried, and the battle 
was won, - 

General Moreau lost at once his life and his honor at the 
battle of Dresden. Never was crime followed by more prompt 
and signal punishment. The vengeance of heaven seemed to 
have fallen on thé head of the apostate! When the Empe- 





soldiers, who had now gathered round | 
him so closely, that he room to mount his horse. 

** Fall back! fall back!’ the officers of the 
staff, 


ror was informed of Moreau’s death, he hastily turned to the 
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Duke of Vicenza, and whispered in his ear, ‘My star! Cau- 
lincourt! my star! Ob, this event will form one of the most 
important pages in my history.” 

~— times in - course of the same evening he revert- 
ed to the subject. According to his ideas of fatalism, the 
death of Moreau was a favor of fortune—a returning smile of 
that destiny which had taken Lieutenant Bonaparte by the 
hand and led him through the path of glory to the highest 
altitude of worldly greatness—which enabled him to count 
Kings among his vassals, and to hold a court at Tilsit to de- 
cide the share of his munificence which each sovereign was to 
receive. 

That a French cannon-ball should have laid Moreau proe- 
trate at the very moment of his appearance in the enemy's 
camp, is one of those extraordinary occurrences which it is 
difficult to refer to mere chance. Na deduced from the 
fact a variety of uences suggested by his faith in 
destination. The words which he whispered in the ear of his 
friend were characteristic of his feelings—‘ My star! Caulin- 
court!’ 

“I must confess,” said the Duke to me when we were con- 
versing on this subject, “‘ that Moreau’s extraordinary death 
almost inclined me to share the Emperor’s impressions. The 
multitude is marvellously prone to seize on these sinister mo- 
ral lessons. With the name of General Moreau an awful 
warning will for ever be associated.” 





For the New-Yorker. 

THE FLOWER-GIRL’S SONG. 
I’ve been roaming— been roaming, 

Far from the haunts of men, 
Where sylvan cascades foaming 

Awake the shaded glen ; 
Where brooklets wildly rushing 

Leap with a gladsume bound, 
Fresh from their fountains gushing, 

And shed sweet music round. 


I’ve been gazing—been gazing, 
From cliff and gloomy fell, 
Where deer unscared are grazing 
Far down the tangled dell ; 
And birds of light wing soaring, 
And mingling their shrill screams 
With the wild and deep-toned roaring 
Of woods and mountain streams. 


I've been straying—been straying, 
Where oak trees gentl7 wave, 
With sportive zephyrs playing, 
That might the whirlwind brave ; 
Where hemlocks darkly tower, 
Clad in robes of evergreen, 
I have conned each woodland bower, 
And robbed them of their queen. 


T’ve been wand +1ing—been wandering, 
~ Where flowers bend o'er the stream 
Of the rivulet meandering 
Through shade and sunlight gleam ; 
T’ve plucked them while thus growing, 
And wove this garland fair, 
While yet with dew-drops glowing, 
To wreath some lady's hair. 


Then, maiden, buy my flowers— 
They are as gay with smiles 
As when they decked those bowers 
Deep in yon forest aisles ; 
Their tints that glow so sweetly 
Vie with thy cheek, fair maid, 
And may teach thee how flectly 
Thy beauty, too, will fade. R. 
Lenoz, N.Y. 1837. 








Tue war To wis a Kiss.—The late Mr. Jarvy Bush amu- 
sed us once with a story told of a brother barrister on the 
Leicester circuit. As the coach was about starting after 
breakfast, the modest limb of the a the land- 
lady, a pretty Quakeress, who was behind the bar, 
and said he coukl not think of going without giving her a 
_ “ pe said she, “‘ thee must not do it.” “Oh, 

vens, 1 will!” replied the eager barrister. “ Well, friend, 
as thou hast sworn, thee may do it; but thee must not make 
a practice of it.” 


Crericat Surewpxess.—An English tells a 
story of a clergyman, who, having eer -¥ lic . 
og was ordered to be read in all the churches, and 
which was particularly obnoxious to the people, shrewd- 
ly told his congregation that though he had Codie calen to 
read the declaration, they had none to hear it—they might 
therefore leave the church. They tvok the hint, and the 
clergyman read the document to empty pews. 
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From Black wood’s Magazine, for August. 
Passages from the Wiary of a late Rondun Ppysician. 
THE LAST CHAPTER. 
THE DESTROYER. 
Continued. 


Mrs. Sr. ee ion half a year, before 
Captain Alverley felt that he was triumphing—that his long- 
continued and deeply-laid schemes were conducting him to 
success. The first—the very first step, he had felt to be eve- 
ry thing; it had gained him an interest, however faint, in her 
feelings, and he cherished it with the most exquisite skill, the 
most watchful assiduity. He kept himself ever in the back- 
He would excite ber feelings with his generous and 
eloquent eulogies of Colonel St. Helen's conduct abroad; in 
the middle of one of them he suddenly became confused, 
heaved a faint sigh, and resumed his conversation with ill- 
disguised embarrassment. He busied himself—he tooa infi- 
nite pains—at least he led her to think so—in procuring the 
return of Colonel St. Helen; thus, in short, and in a thousand 
other ways, he at length disarmed fon dite Gamat — 
her suspicions, or rather preventi ir being excited. 
Guematannde skilled in the voor of the female heart, 
he guided his conduct according to the indications he discov- 
ered. In handing her one night to her carriage from the 
opera, he made a point of insulting a gentieman, who, witha 
lady in his arm, was burrying on before Captain Alveriey and 
Mrs. St. Helen. A hurried whisper between the two gentle- 
men satisfied Mrs. St. Helen that there was mischief in prep- 
aration, ‘Fur Heaven's sake !” she whispered, in excessive 
trepidation—but he gently forced her into the carriage, and 
permitted it to drive off, without uttering a word. He gained 
hisend. The evening papers of the ensuing day duly an- 
nounced ‘an affair of honor,’ between the ‘ Marquis of ****,” | 
attended by, &c., and Captain A. B.C. ‘The meeting arose | 
out of an alleged affront offered by the noble Marquis to ‘a 
young and beautiful lady,’ &c. &c., whom the Captain was 
conducting to her carriage,’ &. &e. Very strange to say, 
neither party did the other any harm!—Captain Alverley, 
on the next opera night, found his way to ber en: 

“Captain Alveriey! how could you"—commenced Mrs. 
St. Helen, very ° 

“* My dear Mrs. St. Helen!” was the only reply, with a 
look that none could give but Captain Alveriey. He knew 
the amount of his gain, and was in ecstasies. 

In the progress of ‘the affair,’ Captain Alverley’s next 
step was to accustom Mrs. St. Helen to hear herself called a 
flirt, and to have his name, on such occasions. always judi- 
ciously coupled with bers. The first time that she ever 
walized with him—which he justly regarded as an open tri- 
| umpbh—was in consequence of a very heated altercation with 

Mrs. Ogilvie, who had freely charged her with culpable light- 
ness of conduct with reference to Captain Alverley; the 
| consequence of which was, that Mrs. St. Helen went, as she | 
had angrily threatened, to a ball, where, casting a look of 
| defiance at her sister-in-law, she instantly accepted Ceptain | 
Alveriey’s invitation, infinitely to his astonishment. He saw | 
his position, and behaved with prudence. After one or two} 
rounds, be led her, with an air of the properest deference in | 
the world, to a seat, and paid her no marked attentions whet-| 
ever, during the evening. He perceived that her lynx-cyed 
sister watched her every movement; and for upwards of a! 
fortnight he suspended all but the most ordinury and casual | 
civilities and attentions tu Mrs. St. Helen. Why did not the | 
infatuated woman at once break through all the meshes with | 
which she was now conscious of being surrounded?! Why! 
did no sudden alarm of virtue—no Heaven-inspiced strength, | 
enable her to ‘ flee like a bird from the snare of the fowler ?’- 
Alas, that I should have to writeit! She did not wish to do 
so. Not that vet even she contemplated the idea of positive 
guilt—vastly far from it. She was so conscious of her own | 


true she was occasionally sensible, with a heart-flutter, and a 
cheek suffused, of an interest in Captain Alverley, that was 
inconsistent with the undivided affection due to her busband ; 
she went not further consciously, but how far was this! She 
consoled herself with the notion that it was certainly rather | 
coquettish—and that wes almost universal. The plain truth 
was, she began to indulge toward Captain Alveriey feelings 
which she nw longer dared to scrutinize. Her vanity, again, | 
would not suffer her to part with such a gay and dozaling fol- 
lower—* she was surely able to take care of herself!’ 

Once or twice I called upon Mes. St. Helen, in pursuance 
of the promise 1 made, but without seeing her, as she had 
just gone out. This might or might notbe trus. If she was 
denying herself to me, it must have been on account of what 
bad taken place on the occasion alluded to; and was it that 
she was ashamed of her frankness—of the extent of ber ad- 
missions, or that she regretted having made them from other 
considerations! 1 was driving, one afternoon, through the 
Park, on my way to a patient near Cumberland Gate, when 
I happened to overtake the open carringe of Mrs. St. Helen, 
driving very slowly, she being in conversation with an eques- 
trian who walked his horse alongside,—and I soon detected 
in him Captain Alverley. I perceived with a hurried look in 
passing, that she was listening intently to what he was say- 
ing—looking down, and slight coloring. I felt sick at 





strength, as to prevent all apprehension on thet score. It is || send f 





me than I had ever seen her before. She made not—nor of 
course did I—the sli allusion to our late deeply inter- 
esting conversation. answer to my inquiries she said that 
she was in pen bey health, excepting that she did not 
sleep so soundly as heretofore, and her o te 
declined—the usual consequences, I told , of a life of 
sant on dissipation—of irregular hours, excitement, and 
atigue. 

As I feel rather solitary in this large house,” said she, 
“T have invited a Miss Churchill, a distant relation of 
the Colonel's, to pay me a visit. She is a very sweet, 
girl, and I have no doubt we shall be inseparable.” 
she said this, a slight color mounted into her cheek, which set 
me speculating upon what she had just told me. Was then 
her summons to Miss Chorchill a signal of listress? Was 
it that she began to feel ber danger—that she wished a pro- 
tector—some one who should be indeed, as she said, insepa- 
rable from her—ever by ber side—whose presence might 
check, if not nt the increasing ardor and attentions of 
Captain Alverley? Faint effort of endangered virtue! But 
it —— — and I rejoiced to see it a hao 

“When do purpose leaving town?" I enquired. 

“ Leaving aent™ she exclaimed quickly—‘ why, dear 
Doctor, should I leave town? The seuson not yet at its 
height even? Besides, I hate the country—I never heartily 
liked it.” 

“T thought, Mrs. St. Helen” — 

“ Oh yes,” she interrupted hastily, ‘(1 know what you 
mean. Denslvigh was certainly a pretty place enough, but 
we've lost it.” She paused for a moment, and added ; “ but 
ag that about August we must go down somewhere or 
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‘ “ The sea air will do wonders for you and for the chil- 
ren.” 

“Yes, I dare say it would,” she replied with rather an in- 
different air; ‘but at present they ore very well; I always 
have them taken to the Park : and where can there be a finer 
air?” Here some visitors were announced, the servant at 
the same time laying down six or seven notes and cards of 
invitation upon one of the tables. 

About a month afterward | received the following note 
from Mrs. St. Helen: 

“ Dear Doctor,—Will you call in here in the course of the 
morning. to see one of the children, who, I fear, is poorly? 
Jones tells ine she thinks it is the measles? 1 hope it is not any 
thing worse—the scarlet fever, fur instance, or small pox. But 
you can soon tell. I shall waitat home for you till two. 

“ Ever yours, E. St. Heces. 

“ P. S—I have never had either of these horrid complaints 
myself, and feel rather nervous. 

“——— Street, 10 o’cleck.” 

What a dismal contrast this note afforded, I thought, ley- 
ing it down with a sigh, to the eager, alarmed summons she 
had sent on a former occasion from Densleigh! A little after 
two I was at —— Street, and was shown up immediately 
inte the nursery. Mrs. St. Helen's pony-pheton was at the 
door, and she was sitting, ready dressed for a drive, on the 
corner of the bed in which lay her younger child. Her hand- 
kerchief, saturated with Eau de Cologne, was every now and 
then lifted to ber head, as if she dreaded infection. She 
looked very beautiful—ber diess infinitely became her—and 
not particularly agitated. 

“1 was beginning to get fidgety, Doctor; I was afraid I 
should not see you,” said she, rising to meet me. I assured 
her that I had been unexpectedly detained. “ And what do 
you think of the little love? I was afraid he was ailing s 
little yesterday—his eyes looked very heavy + rome even- 
ing, didn’t they, Jones?” turning to the maid. 

** Yes, ma’am,’” she replied eagerly, directing an affection- 
ate and anxious look to the child. “ You may recollect, 
ma'am, I asked you yesterday afternoon if we hadn't better 
or" — 

* Oh yes—I dare say—I think you did, Jones,” interrupted 
Mrs. St. Helen, quickly, ard with rather a diepleused air. 
“Jones is always terrified with every change in the child's 
face! But do you think there is any thing really the matter, 





Doctor?” 

After a litt'e examination, I told her that I thought the child 
was sickening for the sl 
“ Is he indeed, sweet little lamb !"’ she exclaimed, looking 
really kindly atthe child. ‘‘ You don’t think it’s scarlet fever, 
now 1” after a moment's pause, turning anxiously towa:d me, 
and gently agitating her fragrant handkerchief. 

“No,” I replied; “ at present I think it's decidedly the 
measles.” 

“« Measles are not dangerous, are they 1” 

“La, ma'am!” in’ Jones, who was kneeling at 
the side of the bed, near the child—ber eyes filling with 
tears—‘‘ excuse me, ma'am, but my poor sister's child died 
with them only a twelvemonth ago.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, Jones—why do you try to alarm me in this 
way? There is no such very great danger, Doctor, is there!” 
turning toward me with more interest in her manner she had 
hitherto manifested. 

“1 sincerely hope not! At present I can assure you there 


is every a of its being a mild attack.” 
** Onl ale how hot his little hand is, ma’am'”’ said Jones. 
Mrs. St. Helen did not remove her but said to me, 











heart for her! I saw her at home she 
seemed very calm, and sensibly colder in her manner toward 


“ Of course he is rather feverish just now !"’ 
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peratore || serious importance as the dangerous illness of her child, and 
of the room, bis food, and one or two other little matters, 1 || to endeavor, in doing sv, to startle ber out of the infatuation 
left, and descended into the diawing room to write a pre- || into which I feared she bad falien—to remind het again of 
scription. the high and holy duties she was beginning to disregard. 

[shall return home by four, Jones,” said Mrs. St. Helen, || The sight of her dying child would rouse, I thought, the 
also quitting the room and following me; “be sure you pay || smothered feelings of the mother, and those would soon ex- 
him every attention. Don’t remove your eyes from him fora || cite an agonizing recollection of her distant husband. On 
moment!” : arriving at the opera house, I made my way, in my hurry, to 

“ I'm quite delighted to find there's no danger, Doctor,” || the wrong vide. I went into one or twe empty boxes before 
said she, seating herself beside me, as I began to write. I discovered my mistake; and when at length I discovered 

“ Indeed, my dear madam,” determined not to let matters | it, [ determined to stay for a few moments where I was, and 
pass so very easily, “‘ we must not be too sanguine. There || endeavor to see what was going on in the Duchess of ——’s 
are two forms of measles,—the one a mild, the other very ||box. There sat, sure enough, in the corner of the box, Mrs. 
malignant. At present I cannot undertake to say with cer- || St. Helen, dressed with her usual elegance, and looking ex- 
tainty which of the two it is.” tremely beautiful. Her left hand moved slowly about her 

She continued silent for a few moments. “I think I told || fan, and she was evidently conversing with some one standing 
you, in my note, that I believed I had never had the mea- || far back in the box. I contemplated her with real anguish, 
slest Are they really catching from a child to a grown up || when I thought of her husband—i/, indeed. she were not now 
person 1” a widow—and of, perhaps, her dying child. My heart almost 

“ Undoubtedly.” failed me, and I began to regret having undertaken the pain- 

“ Heavens !—I—I'll have pastiles burnt over the house all || ful duty which had brought me where I was. I stretched 
day! Dear me! it would be dreadful if J were to catch it, || myself as far forward as I could, to discover, if possible, who 
—because,” (she added hastily,) “ of dear httle Arthur!” was in the box with her, but in vain. Whoever it was that 

“ Well, we must hope for the best,” said I, quietly folding || she was talking to—her fan now and chen fluttering hurried- 
up my prescription, and requesting that it might be sent to || ly—he, or she, kept us far out of sight as possible. Just as I 
the druggist’s without delay ; hastily taking my leave, || was quitting my post of observation, however, a sudden mo- 
with a countenance that, had she been as sensitive as in for- ||tion of a red arm, displaying the feather of an officer's cap, 
mer times, she might perceive somewhat cloudéd with disap- || satisfied me that her companion was the execrable Alverley. 
probation. I now felt an additional repugnance to go through with what 

Was the mother's heart, then, already so dulled toward her || I had undertaken; but I hurried round to the other side of 
suffering offspring ? Could I doubt the selfish nature of her || the house, and soon stood knocking at the door of the Duch- 
anxieties? What infernal change had come over her? Why | ess’sbox. I knocked, and it was immediately opened by— 
did she not instantly order back her carriage, undress, and | Captain Alverley. 
betake herself to the only place that then became her—the i “Is Mrs. St. Helen here?” I whispered. He bowed 
bedside of her child? But it was otherwise. A few minutes | stiffly, and admitted me. Mrs. St. Helen, on seeing me, red- 
after I had La she stepped into her carriage and drove | dened violently. Rising from ber seat, and approaching me, 
into the Park. At my suggestion, the elder child, Arthur, || she suddenly grew pale, for she could not but perceive that 
was sent off immediately to Mrs. Ogilvie’s, who resided some- || my features were somewhat discom L 
where in the neighborhood of Chelsea; and I continued in | “Good God ! Doctor, what brings you here ?” she inquired, 
daily attendance upon little George for about a week, during | with increasing trepidation. 
which tme the symptoms were of the milder description, and i “ Permit me to ask, sir,” said Captain Alverley interpos- 
I anticipated the speedy recovery of my little patient. Mrs. | ing with an air of haughty curiosity, ‘‘ whether any thing has 
St. Helen, whenever I was present, evidently—at least [ was || happened to justify the alarm which Mrs. St. Helen” — 
uncharitable enough to admit the idea—acted the fond mo- } “ I don’t wish you to be frightened,” said |, addressing her, 
ther, appearing deeply interested in the progress of her child | without noticing her companion, or what he had said—I 
through his little perils. I had reason to believe, from one | could not overcome my repugnance to him—* but I think you 
or two little circumstances that fell under my observation, had better return home with me; my carriage is waiting for 
that she did not withdraw from the world of pleasure. The \ ou.” 
constant attendants upon little George were—not his mother, l “Oh my child! my child!” she exclaimed faintly, sinking 
—but Miss Churchill and his nursery-maid Jones, both of | into her seat again; “ what has happened, for God's sake !” 
them most anxious and affectionate nurses—as, indeed, I || “He is rather worse—suddenly worse—but I think he was 
heard Mrs. St. Helen herself, in the blandest way acknow- || better again before I left.” She looked eagerly at me, while 
ledge. Well indeed she might, having thus devolved the chief- || her countenance seemed blanched to the hue of the white 
est of ber maternal duties upon the companion she had invi- | dress she wore. She began to breathe hurriedly and shortly ; 
ted to partake of her pleasures only. and I was glad that the loud and merry music which was 

I think it was about ten days after I had been first called i playing, would, in some measure, drown the shriek I every 
in to attend upon little St. Helen, that I was suddenly sum- | moment expected hor to utter. I succeeded, however, with 
moned about eight o'clock in the evening, to Street, \ Cc ‘ptain Alverley’s assistance in conveying her to my carriage, 
with the intelligence that he hud become very suddenly worse, which I ordered on to Street as fast as possible, for Mrs. 
and that Miss Churchill was very much alarmed. ThitherI | St. Helen's excitement threatened to become violent. She 
repaired as quick as possible, and found that appearances | sebbed hysterically. ‘“ What a cruel, cruel wretch I have 
justified her apprehensions. There was every symptom of been,” she murmured, in broken accents, “‘ to be at the opera 
the accession of the malignant form of measles. He had just | —when my darling is—dying !” 
had a fit rh. poy. and was now breathing hard and quickly, “Come, come, Mrs. St. Helen, it is useless to afflict your- 
and score up with fever. The symptoms were certainly || se’f with vain reproaches. You thought, as we all thought, 
serious. that he was recoverirg fast, when you set off.” 

“You must not, however, be too much alarmed, Mrs. St. “ Oh, but 1 should never—never have left his bedside! Oh, 
Helen,” said [, hastily turning round—forgutting, at the mo-||if I should lose him! I shall never be able to look my"— 
ment, that she, the most iaterested, was not present. The || Thus she proceeded, till, overcome with exhaustion, she 
child had been going on as well as usual,—rapidly recovering, | leaned back, sobbing heavily. As we entered the street in 
in fact, till six o'clock that evening; about which time Mrs. || which she lived, she whispered, with evidently a great effort 
St. Helen, after making particular inquiries about the child, || to overcome her agitation, ‘‘ Dearest Doctor—1 see—I know 
went off to Lady ——'s, where she had ordered the range * what you think—but I assure you—I—Captain Alverley had 
to call for her about nine, aud convey her to she opcra. In || but that moment come into the box, quite unexpectedly to 
their fright, Miss Churchill and the servants forgot all this, || me, and I was extremely vexed and anneyed.” 
and sent instinctively off forme. After giving such directions || I was glad that the carriage stopping spared me the pain of 
as to me appeared proper, I quitted the reom, beckoning out || replying to her. Miss Churchill came running to he car- 
for a moment Miss Churehill. riage, as soon as the hall door had been opened—and almost 

“ Dear, sweet little love! I’m afraid he's very ill,” she || received Mrs. St. Helen into her arms—for she could hardly 
exclaimed, mach agitated, and bursting into tears, as she || stand, her agitation became so suddenly increased. 
stepped with me for a moment into another room. I ac- “ Emma—Emma! I do assure you he is better—much—a 
knowledged to her that I considered the child to be in dan- || great deal better!” said Miss Churchill, hurrying her along 
grrous circumstances: “ Have you sent after Mrs. St. Helen ? || the hall. 
she ought to be here.” “O Jane, I shall dice! Iam very ill! I cannot bear it— 

“ Dear! we have been all so flurried—but we'll enquire,” || can you forgive me?” 
she replied, running down stairs before mo. “TI really don't!) “ Hush! hush ! what nonsense you are talking — 
think she’s been sent for—but I wil! immediately. t me || exclaimed Miss Churchill, as we foreed Mrs. St. Helen into 
see—nine o'clock. She'll be at the opera by this time.” the dining room, where it was some time before she was re- 

“ Then I will drive thither immediately, as my ca is || stored to any thing like a calmness. Mr. ———, the well 
here, and bring her back with me. It will not do to alarm || known apothecary, coming at length into the room, to take 
her too suddenly, and in such a place. Let me see: on which || his departure, strenuously assured us that he did not now ap- 
side of the house ie her box 1” — danger, and that the child was greatly relieved. 
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“ Number —, on the left hand side of the stage. I think, I was happy in being able to corroborate, afier having 
at least, that you will find her in that box, which is the Duch- up stairs to my own anxiety; and I left her 
ess of ————"s, and she called here to-day to offer it to Mrs. || for the night, hoping, but faintly, that a great effort had been 
St. Helen.” mad» to snap asunder the infernal bands in which Satan, in 

I drove off immediately, and hai a twofold object in d the shape of Captain Alverley, had bound her. It seemed, 
#0—to acquaint her as soon as possible with an event of however, as though my hopes were justified; for morning, 





noon, and night beheld Mrs. St. Helen at her child’s bedside, 
his zealous, watchful, and loving attendant—for upwards of 
a week. She gave him all his medicine ; with herown hands 
rendered him all the little services his situtaien required ; 
ordered a peremptory ‘not at home’ to be answered to all 
comers except Mrs. Ogilvie; and doubtless banished from 
her busied bosom all thoughts of Captain Alverley. 

The morning after I had brought her home, as I have de- 
scribed, from the opera, on stepping into my carriage I saw 
some paper lying between the cushions of the geat. Suppos- 
ing it to be sore memorandum of my own, I took it up, and 
with unutterable feelings, read the following, hastily written, 
in pencil : 

“Will you, angel! condemn me to a distant admiration of 
your solitary beauty? I am here fretting in old ——'s box; for 
mercy’s sake, rescue me. Only look down and nod, when you 
have read this, at ——'s box—I shall understand, and rely apon 
it, will not abuse your kindness.” ~~." = 

I tore it with fury into a hundred fragments, and then, re- 
collecting myself, regretted that I had not enclosed it to Mrs. 
St. Helen in an envelope, with ‘my compliments,’ so that she 
might be sensible of the extent to which I was aware of her 
guilty secrets. Could there be now any doubt in my mind of 
the nature of the attentions this villain was paying to Mrs. 
St. Helen, and which she permitted? On reading this infer- 
nal missive, she must have * looked and nodded,’ and so sum- 
moned the fiend to her side. And now I recollected the 
falsehood she had had presence of mind enough, in the midst 
of all her agitation, to invent, in order to explain away his 
being with her—that it was ‘ unexpected’ to her, and ‘ vexed 
and annoyed’ her. I long debated with myself whether I 
should communicate to her the nature of the discovery I had 
made; but at length, for many reasons, thought it better to 
take no notice of it. I looked at her with totally different 
feelings to those with which I had ever before regarded her. 
I felt as if her presence polluted the chamber of suffering in- 
nocence. Her uncommon beauty had thenceforth no attrac- 
tions for my eye; I felt no gratification in her gentle and win- 
ning manners. I did not regret the arrival of the day fixed 
for both the children, acccmpanied by herself, to go the sea- 
side; it would relieve me from the of one whose 
perfidious conduct daily excited my indignation and disgust. 
She returned from the sea-side, I understwod, as soon as she 
had seen her children settled; I say understood, for I had no 
direct knowledge of the fact. She gave me no intimation of 
either the safe arrival of ber children at the sea-side, or of her 
own return, or how they were going on. On our casually 
meeting in Oxford Street, she certainly nodded, as our car- 
riages met, but it was not the cordial recognition which I had 
been accustomed to receive ‘rom her. I saw that she did not 
look in good health—her face seemed clouded with anxiety. 
As, however, she had vouched me no intignation of her return 
to town, beyond the sudden and casual intimation just men- 
tioned, of course I abstained from calling upon her. 1 won- 
dered whether it had ever occurred to her as being possible, 
that the note received from A.lverley had been dropped in my 
carriage, and so come under my notice? She might have 
recollected that she did not destroy it; she might have asked 
Captain Alverley if he had scenit—they might have searched 
the box—and then Mrs. St. Helen's guilty soul may have 
alarmed and worried ber with the possibility that such a doc- 
ument might have found its way into my hands; and if it 
had, could I then do nothing to extricate her from the peril- 
ous circumstances in which I conceived her to be placed? 
What right had I to interfere, Lowever keen my suspicions, 
however sincere my attachment to her—as she was—and to 
her husband? But might I not endeavor 'o communicate 
with General or Mrs. Ogilvie on the subject? Yet I knew 
nothing whatever of him, and her I had seen but seldom, and 
only at Mrs. St. Helen's; and besides, from the evident 
recrimination that I had interrupted between the sisters-in- 
law on a former occasion, it was plain thet Mrs. Ogilvie must 
be aware of the light conduct of Mrs. St. Helen—probably 
she knew and feared far more than ]—and so my communica- 
tion would not appear incredible. Still it might be taken ill, 
and I resolved not to attempt so dangerous an experiment. 
As for anonymous letters, that odious system was my abbor- 
rence. Suppose I were to write directly to Mrs. St. Helen, 
braving all chances, and faithfully expostulating with her on 
the dreadful course upon which she was too evidently bent ! 
but with what benefit had my former attempts been attended? 
Suppose she should return my letter with indignation, or even, 
in a fit of fury, lay it before Captain Alverley? So, seeing no 
possible way of interfering successfully between the victim 
and the destroyer, I withdrew from the painful spectacle, and 
endeavored to discharge it from my thoughts. Still, however, 
in my intercourse with society, I was trom time to time pained 
by hearing rumors of the most distressing description con- 
cerning the degree of intimacy existing between Captain Al- 
verley and Mrs. St. Helen. Scandal was indeed busy with 
their names—which at length found their way into-the papers 
of the day. Could, for instance, the following be mistaken: 
“ The eccentric conduct of the lovely wife of a very gallant 
officer is beginningyto attract much notice in the beau monde. 
It is rumored to have been such as to call forth an intimation 
from a a very high quarter,” &. &c.; while in one or two 





less scrupulous newspapers her name, connected with that of 
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Captain Alverley, was mentioned in the coarsest and most 
disgusting terms. 

Alas, poor Colonel St. Helen! If, indeed, the chances of 
war had spared you, was this the fond and lovely wife you 
left with such an agony of grief—the mother of your chil- 
dren—she te whom you had confided so mach—from whom 
you were expecting so enthusiastic a weleome aft your 
brave, and dangerous. and glorioustoils? Better would it be 
for you to fall gloriously before yon grisly array of muskets— 
amidst the bellowing of your country’s cannon, than survive 
to meet the dismal scencs which scem preparing for you! 


Alas, that I should have to record it! Mrs. St. Helen at 
length grew so reckless—the consequences of her infamous 
conduct became so evident—that even some of the less fas- 
tidious of the circles in which she moved found it necessary 
to exclude her. Public propriety could not be so outraged 
with impunity. — 

Tt was a lovely Sunday morning in May 18—, on which, re- 
turning from anearly visit to a pat ent in the neighborhood of 
Kensington, I ordered the coachman to walk his horses, that 
I might enjoy the balmy freshness of every thing around, and 
point out to my little son, who had accompanied me for the 
drive’s sake, the beauty of Hyde Park, at that point a 
off to Kensington Gardens. I could almost have imagi 
myself fifty miles off in the country. The sun shone serenely 
out of the blue expanse above upon the bright green sbrubs 
and trees, yet cool and fresh wuh the mormng dew. With 
the exception of one gentleman who had cantered past us a 
few minutes before, and a tidy old country-looking dame sit- 
ting on one of the benches to rest herself from a long walk to 
town, we encountered noone. My little chatterer was ma- 
king some sagaci.us observations upon the height and num- 
ber of the trees in Kensington Gardens, when a rumbling, 
heavy noise indicated the approach of a vehicle at a rapid 
rate. It proved to be a chariot-and-four, coming toward us 
in the direction of Cumberland Gate, tearing along as fast 
as the postillions could urge their horses. The side-blinds 
were drawn down, but those in front were up, and enabled 
me to see—Mrs. St. Helen and Captain Alveriey! She was 
evidently violently agitated ; her white dress seemed to have 
been put on in haste and disorder ; her hair was dishevelled ; 
she was wringing ber hands, and weeping passionately. He 
was so absorbed with his attempts to pacify her, as not to 
have observed me. I drew my breath with difficulty for 
some moments, the shock of such a dreadful apparition had 
been so sudden. It seemed as though 1 had met Satan hur- 
rying away with a fallen angel! 

So, then, this was her ELopemenT that I had been fated to 
see! Yes, the final step had been taken which separated 
that miserable and guilty being for ever from all penn 
honorable, virtuous, precious in life; which plunged her into 
infamy irretrievable ; and her husband—her children !—fiend! 
thou hadst triumphed ! 

My exhilaration of spirits, occasioned by the beauty and 
calmness of the morning, instantly disappeared. It seemed 
as though a cloud darkened the heavens, and filled my sou 
with oppressive gloom. * Papa,” exclaimed my little son, 
rousing me from the reverie into which I had fallen, “ what 
are youthinking about? Are you sorry for that lady and gen- 
tleman? I wonder who they are! Why was she crying? 
is she ill, do you think?” His questions at length attracted 
my attention, but I could not answer him, for be reminded 
me of little Arthur St. Helen, who was just about his age. 
Poor children! Innocent offspring of an infamous mother, 
what is to become of you? What direful associations will | 
ever hereafter hang around the name you bear! 

About 11 o’clock I drove through street, and on ap- 
proaching Mrs. St. Helen’s house, perceived indications, 
even in the street, of something unusual having happened. 
On drawing up at the door—for I determined to call, if only 
to mention what I had seen—I saw that there were several 
persons in the drawing-room, evidently agitated. The ser- 
vant who opened the door seemed quite bewildered. I was 
requested to walk up stairs as soon as he had taken up my 
name, and soon found myself in the drawing-room, in the 
—— of Miss Churchill, General and Mrs. Ogilvie, the 

and Countess of Hetheringham, and several other rela- 
tions and connexions of Colonel and Mrs. St. Helen. They 
were all evidently laboring under great excitement. Mrs. 
Ogilvie was perfectly frantic, walking to and fro, and wring- 
ing her hands—the picture of despair. I addressed myself 
first to Miss Churchill, who stood nearest me. She took my 
hand, bat suddenly quitted it, overcome with her feelings, and 
turned away. 

“* My dear Countess,” said I, approaching the Countess of 
Hetheringham, who was sitting on the sofa, conversing with 
a lady, her haudkerehief now and then raised toword her 
eyes, but her manner being still somewhat stately and com- 
posed, “I fear I can guess what has happened!” taking a 
chair opposite to her. 

“* Eloped, Doctor!—she has, positively! We are all thun- 
derstruck,” she answered ir alow tone. “We were pre- 
paring to goto church when the painful news reached us. 
We came off hither, and have been here ever since. 1 have 
not told any of my daughters.” 

“* Her companion, I suppose—” 

“ Of course that wretch Captain Alverley. It is a pity he 
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is to succeed to the title and estates. The Earl, by the way, 
talks of calling him out, and so forth. 1’ll take care he does 
no such thing, however. Don’t you think General Ogilvie 
should do so, if any one 1?” 

“ How and when did she go?” I enquired, affecting not to 
hear her last observations. “I called to say thet | suspected 
what has happened, since I met them this morning early in 
the Park—”’ 

* Herbert!” exclaimed the Countess, in a less drawling 
tone than usual, addressing the Earl of Hetheringham, who 
was conversing with General Ogilvie end another gentleman, 
in a low earnest tone, at the further end of the roum, “ Doc- 
tor —— says that he met the fugitives this morning in the 
Park.” 

** Indeed !” exclaimed the Farl, earnestly, as they all three 

hed us, [told them what I had seen, and they lis- 
tened in silence. 

“ Do you think we could mention the affair at the Horse- 
Guards ?”’ enquired the Earl, turning to General Ogilvie. ‘1 
have a great mind to call on the Commandert-in-Chief to- 
morrow, and represent the infamous conduct of his aid-de- 
camp towards a distinguished brother officer.” 

The General and his companion shook their heads, and | 
the three presently walked away agein toa distant part of 
the drawing-room, where appeared to resume the con- 
versation which the Countess had interrupted. 

“ To tell you the truth, Doctor,” she continued, “I am not | 
much surprised at ber turning out in this way.” 

“* Heavens! Countess, you astonish me!” 

“Her father, you know,” continued the fngid Countess, | 
“* wes a very so-so kind of character, and gave her no sort of | 
proper education. I have had my duughters educated in the | 
strictest possible way—quite under my own eye. Mrs. St. 
Helen I tried to train, when she was with us for a short time, 
but it was useless. I soon saw it was in vain; and she did my 
daughters no good while she was with them, I assure you.” 

“ Why, surely, Countess, you never saw any thing improper 
in her conduct while she was under your care?” 

“Oh. why, yes—I mean—but perhaps—exactly ; but, to be 
sure, the girl’s head was quite turncd with the nonsense the 
men talked to her, as they do to every new girl; they thought 
her pretty.” She paused, but I only bowed. “‘’Tis a sad 
thing for us, Doctor, is it not?” r dthe Countess. “ The 
papers will take care to get hold of it, because of her rela- 
tionship to us; it is really most unpleasant!” At this mo- 
ment a servant entered, and whispered to Mise Churchill; 
and she, followed by Mrs. Ogilvie, presently quitted the room. 
“T dare say that it is some message about the children,” said 
the Countess, in the same passionless tone and manner she 
had hitherto ed; “‘ how I pity them, bythe way! Poor 
things! it will be always flung in their teeth; they'll feel the 
greatest difficulty in settling in life. 1 quite feel for them!" 
sighing gently. “I suppose, by the way, the Colonel will 
find no difficulty, if he should live to return to England, in 
obtaining a divorce? But then the exposure is so great!” 

How long the Countess would have gone on in this strain, 
[know not; 1 was heartily tired of it; it seemed, s0 to speak, 
utterly out of tune; so I rose and bowed, saying 1 wished to 
see Mrs. Ogilvie before I left, as she and Miss Churchill 
seemed extremely excited and hysterical. 

“You will not mention this affair more than you can help, 
Doctor,” said the Countess with great dignity. 

** Rely on my prudence,” I replied carelessly, and quitted 
the room, perfectly wearied out and disgusted with the tone 
and spirit in which such « dreadful matter was discussed 
ove who ought to have felt a most painful interest in it. 
directed a servant to show me tothe room whither Mrs. Ogil- 
vie and Miss Churchill had gone; and was, within a few mo- 
ments, ushered into the boudoir. How my heart ached, as I 
hastily cast my eye over the numerous little elegancies scat- 
tered tastefully about the room; and —o when it fell 
upon a beautiful full-length crayon sketch of Mrs. St. Helen 
which hung upon the wall! 

“Oh, wretch!” exclaimed Mrs. Ogilvie, observi 
fixed upon it; and walking hastily up to it, she ant t's 
few moments with her arms stretched vut towards it; and 
then, burying her face in her hands, wept as if her heart would 
break. 1 rose and turned the picture with its face to the wall. 

“*My brother!—my brave and noble-hearted brother!” 
sobbed Mrs. Ogilvie, and sunk, overpowered with her feel- 
"Swheer 46 an 1”’ kept continually enquiring little 

= Te is my mamma?” nua ring litt 
Arthur St. Helen, whom Miss Churchill was prea affec- 
tionately in her arms, while her tears fell like rain upon his 
little head. He was the image of his beautiful—fallen mother. 

““She’s gone, gone, my love! You will never see her 
again!” she murmured. 

“ But I'll go and fetch her, if you will only tell me where 
she is.” Miss Churchill wept, but made no reply. 

“Why do you turn my mamma's picture round in that 
way?” he enquired, looking at me with a haughty air—one 
that most strongly reminded me of his guilty mother. “1 
love my mamma very dearly, and you shall not do so!” 

Miss Churchill kissed him with passionate fervor, but made 
him no reply. Mrs. Ogilvie rose, and beckoning me to fol- 
low her, quitted the boudoir, and stepped into the room 








|| with my journey. An important matter kee 





can any thing equal this? I would rather—indeed I would— 
have followed my and his wife to the grave, than 
lived to see this day! My dear, brave, fond, generous, be- 
trayed brother! Read it—read it, if youcan! It has quite 
broken my heart!” and hastily snatching a letter from her 
bosom, she thrust it into bands, telling me that Mrs. St. 
Helen had received it only wer when g and in her hurried 
flight, which it had perhaps occasi » had left it upon the 
floor of her dressing-room. The letter was from Colonel St. 
Helen to Mrs. St. Helen; and was quite dam might be 
with the tcars of agony that had fallen from t who had 


read it. It was as follows: 
“Mata, April 10, 18— 

“My sweet Emma !—Still two thousand envious miles are 
between us! Oh, that I had an angel's wing, to fly to you ina 
moment! But alas, that ia what I have been wishing a thou- 
sand and a thousand times since I left you—four long years 
ago! My lovely Emma—idol of my heart! and shall we indeed 
be ere lung re-united? Shall I again clasp my dear beautiful 
Emma in my arms—never, never again to be 1 
Dearest, a thousand times the wealth of the Indies shall not 
tempt me again to quit you! ** * * 1 come home e little be- 
fore my regiment, being a little—mind, love, only a litle, of an 
invalid. Don't be alarmed, my sweet Emma, for I assure you, 


|| upon my honor, that J am quite recovered. The fact is, that I 


received, in the batule of A——, an ugly wound in my left arm, 
from a musket-ball, which confined me to my tent and to my 


|| bed for nearly six weeks; and Lord —— in the kindest way 


wrote to me to insist upon my returning to England for a year, 
in order w recruit. I came over land, end am rather fatigued 
me at Malta for 
a week; but in the very next ship I start for merry old Eng- 
land! * * And how have you been, my dearest Emmat And 
how are Arthur and George?) Why do you say so liule about 
them, and about yourself? But 1 suppose you have got the 
common notion—that your letters are opened by otbers than 
those they are directed to! How I have guessed what might 
be the features and expresrion of my liule boys! 1 have never 
seen George !—is he really like me? By the way, I have 
broaght you some beautiful diamonds. 1 bave almost ed 
myself (ull I arrive in England) w obtain them for my 

How I shall delight to see them upon you! 

“ Unless ing extraordinary should happen, you will 
see me in about a week after you get this letter—it meg be only 
a day or two after; and, my own Emma, I most particular) 
wish that you will be aloe — the weck immediately fol. 
lowing your receipt of this letter, for ] must have you all to my- 
self when we meet—as the Scripture bas it, ‘with our joy a 
stranger inmtermeddleth not.’ God bless you, my dearest, dear- 
est Emma! and kiss the dear boys heartily for mel Your 
fond, doating husband, Anrtuur Sr. Heirs.” 

I returned this letter to Mrs. Ogilvie in silence, who, with 
a heavy sigh, replaced it in her bosom. 

“She must have read it,” said [, after a pause. 

“Yes,” she rephed, with a shudder of disgust and horror ; 
“and if she felt herself guilty, | wonder she survived it!” 

“ What arrangements have you made with respect to the 
children ?” I enquired. 

She replied, * that she had already given directions for 
their removal to her house, where she should keep them till 
ber brother's return ;”’ trembling as she uttered the last word 
or two. * * * 

“ | suppose you have heard some of the many prioful ru- 
mors as to the conduct of Mrs. St. Helen lately?” said I, in 
a low tone. 

“Yes—oh yes—infamous woman! But the General and 
Ihave been travelling on the continent during the last six 
months, or he would have taken these poor children awey from 
her contaminating presence, even by force, if necessary. I 
did frequently expostulate with ber in the most urgent man- 
ner, but latterly she grew very haughty, and replied to me 
with great rudeness, even” —— 

“ Alas, I fear her heart has Iwen corru " She 
shook her head and subbed. I mentioned the slip of paper I 
hed picked up in my carriage. 

“ Oh, many, many worse things than that have come to our 
knowledge since we returned from the Continent! Her dis- 
graceful conduct drove Miss Churchill from ——— Street 
several months ago. Oh, the scenes even she has been com- 
pelled to witness! Is there no punishment for this vile—this 
abominable Alverley!” 

**Can it be true, Mrs. Ogilvie, that the villain has even had 
the miserable meanness to borrow considerable sums of mon- 
ey from Mrs. St. Helen 1” 

“ That also I have heard: that she has wasted the proper- 
ty of my poor betrayed brother, and their children, in order 
to su A his necessitics at the gamingteble ; but I cannot go 
on! I shall go distracted !” 
I ascertained that very late in the ing night or rath- 
er atan early bour of the morning, Mrs. St. Helen had re- 
turned fro Vauxhall, accompanied os usual by Captain Al- 
verley ; and immediately upon her entering the house, the 
above letter from Colonel St. Helen was placed in her hands. 
Her guilty soul was thunderstruck at the sight of her hus- 
band’s handwriting. Captain Alverley, who entercd with 
her, opencd and read the letter; and would have taken it 
away with him to destroy it, had she not insisted so vehe- 
mently reading it, that he was forced tocomply. She 
swooned before she had read helf of the letter. Ali I could 
learn of what uently was, that Captain Alver- 








ing. 
“ Oh, Doctor! of all the dreadful scenes you have ever seen, 


ley left about three o'clock, and returned in little more than 
an hour’s times that a travelling carriage-and-four drew up at 
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the door about five o'clock; bat such was her agitation and || length commenced the General recovering himself. ‘“ The 
illness that it was not till nearly half-past seven o'clock, that || chances of war”—— 


Captain Alverley succeeded, after a vain attempt to induce 
her maid to accompany them, in 
the carriage, almost in a state of insensibility. He gave the 


sullen incredulous servants to understand that their mistress || ion. 


had been summoned off to meet Colonel St. Helen! She bad 


| 
| 


] 


“Ts she dead t” gasped the Colonel, without moving from 


Mrs. St. Helen into || where he stood, or relaxing his bold of General Ogilvie’s band. 


“No,” replied the General, turning as pale as his compan- 
“ Then—what—in the name of God !—tell me”——whis- 


not ventured into the room where her children were asleep, || pered Colonel St. Helen, his eyes almost starting out of their 


in blessed unconciousness of the fearful scenes that were go- || sockets, while the 


ing forward. 

In most of the Monday morning’s newspapers appeared 
the ordinary kind of paragraph announcing the “ Elopement 
in fashionable life”—sume of them mentioning the names of 
the parties by initials. One of them alluded to Mrs. St. He- 
len’s connexion with the family of the Earl of Hetheringham, 
whom, it stated, the “ afflicting event had thrown into the 
deepest distress,” &c.—an intimation so in offensive 
to the pure, fastidious feelings of the Countess, that the day 
after there appeared the following paragraph 








I give verba- || I found Colonel St. Helen pro 
tim the heartless disclaimer, the tone and style of which may || General Ogilvie—his coat 


of persiration stood upon his fore- 
head. At a word spoken in a low tone by General Ogilvie 
the Colonel started as if he had been stabbed, and then lay 
extended upon the floor. The General sprung to the bell, 
and shouted violently for assistance. The room was instant- 
ly almost filled with servants. One of them was despatched 
for me, another for the nearest surgeon. The latter arrived 
in a very few minutes, and I was in attendance within little 
less than a quarter of an hour, for the man, knowing my car- 
riage, stopped it as I was entering the street in which I lived. 

up in bed in the arms of 
waistcoat and neck-handker- 


perhaps serve to indicate the distinguished quarter whence it || chief only hud been removed, and his shirt-collar thrown open. 


emanated. 


“ We have been requested, on the very highest authority, || the wurst. 


red me for 
apoplexy.— 


The heavy snorting sound that met my ear pre 
Colonel St. Helen was in a fit 


to take the earliest possible opportunity of correcting an un- || Within a minute or two after my entrance the jugular vein 
intentional and most injurious misstatement that appeared in || was soni = in the arm had given no relief. Oh, that 


our yesterday's pa 
most distressing affair in 
ted to wound the feelings of a family of very high distinction. 
It is not true, but quite contrary to the fact, that the lady, 
Mrs." * * * * * *, was educated in the family of the Earl 
of Hetheringham. She is certainly a remote connexion of 





concerning the truly unfortunate and || his infamous wife could have been 
Street, and one that is calcule- || the lamentable object before me! 


| 


my side as I gazed upon 
ere, woman, behold your 
handiwork ! 

He had leen ever foremost in the fight—he had braved 
death in a thousand forms—the flag of victory had often wav- 
ed gloriously over him—he had quitted the field with honor- 


the Earl's, and when extremely young, was received ona visit || able wounds—his grateful country welcomed her gallant disa- 
into his lordship's house t:!; some family arrangements had || bled son—his affectionate wife, he thought, stretched forth her 
been completed; but we have been given to understand that || eager arms to receive him—after months of agony, on the 
the lady in question and the noble family alluded to, have || wings of love he had flown seven thousand long miles to be— 


been long alienated, particularly the female branches.” In 

another part of the same paper appeared the intelligence that 

“ Mrs. St. was a lady of great beauty and ac- 

complishments, and had left a family of six children.” An- 
newspaper 





other - - readers that “‘ the gallant com- 
panion of a certain lovely fugitive was the heir-presumptive 
of a peerage and as: id fortune.” A third, “ that the late 


elopement was likely to afford lucrative employment to the 
gentlemen of the long robe.” A fourth, “ that the husband 
of a lady, whose recent, &c. was an officer of distinction, had 
long discarded her, owing to her light conduct, and was now 
taking steps to procure a divorce,” &e. &e. &e. With such 
matters was—and generally ie—titillated the prurient curi- 
osity of fashionable society for a moment only, probably, after 
a brief interval, its attention being again excited by intima- 
tions that “ the lady whose clopement lately occasioned much 
stir in the fashionable circles‘ had destroyed herself, or be- 
taken herself to most reckless and dishonourable courses, &c; 
and that Captain A—— “was, they understood, about to 
lead to the Hymeneal altar the lovely and accomplished Miss 
," &e. &e. This, 1 say, is not an unfrequent case ; but 
not such was the course of events consequent upon the enor 
mous wickedness of Mrs. St. Helen. 

During Monday the deserted little St. Helens were remov- 
ed, accompanied by Miss Churchill, to the residence of Mrs. 
Ozilvie, the General continuing in —— street to receive Col. 
St. Helen, when he should arrive, and—in what way he best 
might—break to him the disastrous intelligence of his wife's 
infidelity and flight. As it was uncertain when and from 
what quarter Colonel St. Helen would reach the metropolis, 
it was of course impossible to anticipate or prevent his arrival 
at —— street, even had such a measure been desirable. Up 
to Thursday he had not made his dreaded appearance. On 
the evening of that day, however, a post-chaise-and-four, cov- 
ered with dust, rattled rapidly round the corner of —— square, 
and in a few moments the reeking horses stood panting at the 
door of Colonel St. Helea’s. Before either of the postillions 
could dismount, or the servant open the hall-door, ot General 
Ozilvie, who was sitting in the dining-room make his appear- 
ance, the chaise door was opened from within, the steps 
thrust down, and forth sprung a gentleman in dusty travelling 
costume—his left arm in a sling—and rushed up to the door 
of the house. While his impatient hand was thundering with 
the knocker, the door was opening. 

“Is Mrs. St. Helen"—he commened, in eager and joyful 
accents, which, however, suddenly ceaved at sight of the ser- 
vant standing pale as death, trembling and silent. 

“‘Why—what’s the matter!” stammered Colonel St. He- 
len—for he of course it was. “Ah, Ogilvie!” rushing 
towards the General, who having paused for an instant 
before presenting himself, now quitted the dining-room and 
huried up to the startled Colonel. 

_ “ My dear St. Helen!” commenced the General, his agita- 
tion apparent. A mighty sigh buret from the swelling bosom 
of Colonel St. Helen as he suffered himself to be drawn into 
the dining-room. 

“ What's all this?” he enquired, in a hoarse, hard whisper, 
as General Ogilvie shut the door. He was for a moment 
tongue-tied at sight of the long dreaded a tion which now 
sosuddenly stood beforehim. The Colonel's face became over- 
spread with a deadly hue as he made the enquiry, and his 
nght band locked that of General Ogilvie in its rigid grasp. 

“St. Helen, you must bear it like a man and @ soldier,” at 
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blasted as he now lay before me! 

Sad sights have I seen in my time, but when one so sad as 
this? My swelling heart overpowers me! Poor Colonel, 
what can my art do for thee? 

And thou, Alverley, come hither thou for a moment, slayer 
of the peace and honor of thy brave brother soldier! Quit 
fora moment the cockatrice, thy companion, to look upon 
this victim of your united treachery! Ob, out u thee ! thy 
— corrupts the air! Down, down,tohell! Butno— 

rave: society will presently welcome you agein, gay Alver- 
ley, to her harlot bosom ! 

Though a large opening had been made in the jugular vein, 
through which the blood was flowing copously, no impression 
whatever seemed made, or likely to be made, upon the vio- 
lence of the attack. | therefore recommended opening the 
turgid temporal artery—which was done—and a large blister 
to be applied to the nape of the neck and to the extremities 
—the usual means resorted to in violent apoplectic seizures. 
I waited for upwards of an hour, and was then obliged to 
leave my unhappy, but perhaps happily unconscious patient, 
in apparently the same state in which I found him. I paid 
him another visit carly in the morning—still he lay in ex- 
treme danger, having been bled twice during the nigh, but 
without effect. I willingly acceded to the General's desire 
for an immediate consultation with , which ac- 
cordingly took place about two o'clock. The result was that 
we expressed a strong opinion that, unlessa decided change 
took place within an hour or two, the attack would prove fa- 
tal. Why should I wish it—I thonght—otherwise? What 
hopeless anguish would be sparcd him were he never to awake 
to a consciousness of the tremendous calamity that had be- 
fallen him! What could life henceforth be to him? How 
could his grievous wounds be healed, or even stanched !— 
How could his wrongs be repaired, mitigated, ot concealed ? 
What bitter agony would the sight of his children even force 
into his beart! I thought of all this, and for a moment did 
not feel anxious that success should attend our strenuous ef- 
forts to save him. They succeeded, however, and in three or 
four days’ time’it seemed that the unhappy suffercr would live 
to become acquainted with the full extent of his misery—to 
drain perhaps the cup of sorrow to the dregs. I was in the 
room when his eyes gave almost their first look of returning 
consciousness. Oh, dreadful contrast tothe gay and happy 
man I last saw him before his departure for India! His hair 
was now somewhat of an iron-grey hue—bhis complexion had 
become deeply bronzed by his constant exposure to the rays 
of an Indian sun. Despite, however, his present extremeex- 
haustion, and the sunken sallowness of his countenance, it 
was impossible not to perceive ita superior air—the linea- 
ments of that bold and resolute character for which Colone! 
St. Helen had ever been distinguished. But where wes the 
wonted fire of those dark eyes that were now directed towards 
me drowsily and unconsciously? Was he then aware of the 
cause of his illness, or was the frightful truth breaking bitter- 
ly and slowly upon his reviving faculties? God grant that 

latter might prove to be the case, or the consequences 
might be disastrous indeed ! 

For nearly a fortnight he lay - a kind of mie p- Siege 
once king, or apparently taking any notice of what was 

=e om him. ven deerenper A were made at his 
se, and inquiries concerning bis health by a large circle of 
attached and sympathising friends. His Royal Highness 
the commander-in-chief sent almost daily to know how he 
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was going on. As soon as I thought it advisable, I intimated 
my anxious wish that he should have the advantage of a 
change of scene; and as soun as he was able to be removed, 
travel by easy stages to Cheltenham. He simply shook his 
head sorrowfully, at the same time raising his hand as if dep- 
recating the mentionof it. Of course, hesitated. The next 
time I called, his female attendant met me on the stairs, and 
gave me to understand that he had ed the proposal might 
not be renewed, as he was determined not to quit —— street. 
Before leaving him that day, General Ogilvie followed me, 
and told me that the Colonel, who had not once made any al- 
lusion to whet had taken place, suddenly inquired, in the 
course of the morning, in a faint tone, where his children 
were; and on being informed, expressed a wish to see them. 
After some hesitation, I consented to their being brought tke 
next day, for a few minutes unly—the General having assured 
me that I could not overrate the fortitude of his suffering rel- 
ative. “‘ Depend upon it, he will bear the sight of them,” 
said the Gencral, “ better than you imagine, though certainly 
his nerves must have been much shaken. How shall we ar- 
range it? I should very much wish you to be present, Doc- 
tor, if you could contrive it.” I promised notonly to be pres- 
ent, but ghat as I could easily arrange it, I would myself call 
and bring Mrs. Ozilvie and the children; and so it was deci- 
ded. The next afternoon about three o'clock, on my return 
from visiting a patient in the neighborhood of General Ogil- 
vie’s residence, [called there, but found Mrs. Ogilvie on the 
point of going out, not having received any intimation of our 
arrangement. She instantly however agreed to accompany 
me. ‘ And how are your little nephews ?”’ I inquired. 

“Oh, they are very well,” she replied, with a sigh; “a 
child's grief is not very deep or lasting; Arthur was as mer- 
ry the next morning after leaving street, as if noth- 
ing had happened! Now and then, however, he asks where 
his mamma is, and when he shall goand see her, or when she 
will come here. But when he sees me sometimes suddenly 
turn aside my head, to hide the tears that force themselves 
into my eyes, the poor child thinks I am angry with him, and 
kisses me, throwing his arms round my neck, and saying he 
will never ask to see his mamma again. He soon, however, 
forgets his promises,” added Mrs. Ogilvie, with emotion. 
‘Here they are at present, as merry as they can be,”’ she 
continued, opening the folding-doors, and walking into a 
rvom that looked upon a p! t garden. *“‘ Alas! that they 
should ever hear of what has caused all our sorrow !” 

The two little boys were romping about upon the grass-plot 
in high glee, running after and rolling over one another. How 
like the elder one was to his wretched mother! The same 
bright blue eye, the same beautifully formed chin and mouth ! 
I dreaded the effect of his standing before his father! The 
younger child, George, as lively as a cricket and as brown as 
a beriy, bore some little general resemblance to his father. 

Oh, how could your mother look upon your little faces, an i 
listen to your prattle, and feel your tiny arms embracing her, 
and forget that she had borne you! that you were the fruit of 
her womb! that your little lips had a thousand times drawn 
nurture from her maternal bosom! All the myriad of deli- 
cious agonies and ecstasies of a mother! Her generous 
confiding husband !—How could she, knowing all this, recol- 
lecting all this, deliberately surrender herself to ruin, and 
prefer the blighting companionship of a fiend—an adulterer! 

‘Now, Arthur and George,” said Mrs. Ogilvie, as we ap- 
proached them in the garden, “ you must be good children, 
and go and get dressed, and I will take you both out’—— 

* What! a drive in the carriage! I love the ponies,” repli- 
ed George, eajerly. 

“ Yes, my love, we are going to take you to see pape.” 

“ No, no, I shall not go there! I don’t like my papa! He 
has taken my mamma away!” 

“ No, child, do uot talk such nonsense; papa has done no 
such thing. Poor papa is very ill,” replied Mrs. Ogilvie, 
tremulously, “‘and wishes to see his little boys.” 

“I don’t know my papa,” said the child, pouting and sli- 
ding away from us. “ He’s a very, very great way off—but 
if you'll let mamma go with us, then I don’t care.” 

* Your papa,” said I, observing Mrs. Ogilvie’s emotion, 
“does not know where your mamma is!’ The child seem- 
ed quite puzzled at all this. “Will you go with us, then?" 
he inquired, turning to Mrs. Ogilvie. 

“ Yes, love.” 

“Ten’t my papa a very great officer?” he inquired, abrupt- 
ly.‘ He has killed—ohb, such a number of people, 1 am told! 
Do you think he will like to see us?” 

“Yes, indeed, Arthut—and he will love you very dearly!’ 
replied Mrs. Ogilvie, with a faltering voice, leading her litile 
nephews into the house. They were not long in being dress- 
ed, and we were presently on our way to town. I began to 
feel rather more apprehensive of the propriety of allowing 
the interview when I saw how his mother was running in Ar- 
thur’s head. Suppose be were bluntly to ask his father what 
had become of her? I whispered my apprehensions to Mrs. 
Ogilvie, and found them ehared by her. She had not seen 
her brother since his return from India, and declared herself 
perfectly incapable of bearing an interview with him at pres- 
ent, even were he able to receive her. As we turned into 
—— street, the children became very restless, and when 
we reached the house Arthur looked up at it apprehensively, 
and refused at first to quit the carriage. We succeeded how- 
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erer in inducing him to do so, and in pacifying him, and both 
the children were conducted into the library, where Mrs. Ogil- 
vie undertook to occupy their attention while [ re to 
the Colonel's bedside to ascertain how he was. I found him 
very little changed from what I had seen him on the prece- 
ding day, except that there was an evident restlessness and 
anxiety about the eyes. Probably he was aware that his 
children had arti General Ogilvie, who rarely quitted 
the chamber of his suffering brother-in-law, sat in his accus- 
tomed chair beside. I sat down in the one usually placed for 
me; while my finger was on his pulse, and my eye on my 
watch, the Colonel said, in a low tone: ‘‘ They are come, are 
they not?” I told him that they were below. 

“Let them be brought up, then, if you please—but oaly 
one at atime,” said he, a faint flush appearing on his cheek. 
General Ogilvie immediately left the room, but not without 
first casting an anxious glance at me. 

“ You are both, I can sce, apprehensive on my account,” 
he whispered ; “ but I am perfectly aware of my situation. 
He must not be long in the room, however, I may not be so 
strong as [ think myself.” In a few moments, General Ogil- 
vie returned, leading in his liule companion, who entered 
with evident reluctance, looking with sume fear towards 
bed where his father lay. ° 

* You are a very good child, Arthur,” said I, in a soothing 
tone, holding out my hand to receive him—inwardly cursing 
at the moment his resemblance to Mrs. St. Helen, and which 
just then appeared to me stronger than ever. “Come and 
ask your papa how he is!’ The child came and stood be- 
tween my knees. Can I ever forget the looks with which 
that father and son, on their bitter meeting, regarded one an- 
other? Neither spoke. It would be in vain to attempt de- 
seribing that of the former; as for little Arthur, his face 
showed a mingled expression of apprehension and wonder. 
“‘ Speak to your papa, I whispered, observing him slowly mo- 
ving away; “he is very poorly!” He looked at me for a mo- 
ment, and then faintly exclaimed, gazing at Colonel St. Hel- 
en—* Papa, | love you!” The poor Colonel turned his head 
away and closed hiseyes. In vain he strove to compress his 
quivering lip; nature would conquer, and the tears soon for- 
ced themselves through his closed eyelids. I wish Mrs. St. 
Helen could have seen the unutterable anguish visible in his 
features when he turned again to !ook upon that little counte- 
nance so much resembling hers! After gazing thus for some 
moments in silence upon his child, he whispered, “‘ Kiss me, 
Arthur!” He did so. 

** Do you love me?” inquired his father. 

“Yes, papa!” The Colonel stretched out his arms to em- 
brace his son, but his left arm instantly fell again powerless 
beside him. He shook his head, and sighed. 

“ Do you recollect me, Arthur?” he inquired. The child 
looked at me, and made no anawer. 

** Do you love your little brother George ?’‘ asked the Colo- 
nel, languidly. 

“Yes, very much—l’ll go and fetch him, papa—he will 
Jove you too—he is down stairs.” Every fibre of Colonel St. 
Helen’s face quivered with emotion. His eyes overflowed 
with tears, and he whispered: 

“* I feel I cannot bear it! he bad better go.” 

“ General,” said I, “ will you take him down stairs? We 
fatigue Colonel St. Helen!” But he made me no answer. 
He was looking away, and the tears fell. I therefore rose, 
and after lifting up the child again to kiss his parent, led him 
down stairs, thankful that he bad not tortured his father by 


any allusion to his wretched and degraded mother. On my || ™°% 


return, I found Colonel St. Helen much exhausted, and evi- 
dently suffering acutely from the distracting feelings excited 
by his son’s presence. 


He recovered, but very slowly, during the ensuing month, || 


from as severe an attack of apoplexy as I had ever witnessed. 


The grief that was preying upon his heart soon showed itself, 


in the settled gloom with which his emaciated features were 
laden, and which, coupled with his dangerous illness, and the 
very violent remedies we were compelled to adopt in order to 
subdue it, reduced him to almost askeleton. He had indeed, 
fallen away most surprisingly. A fine muscular man when 
in health, he looked now as if he had returned from India in 
a deep decline. He would sit alone, and speechless, for 
hours; and toek even bis ordinary nourishment with visible 
reluctance. When his children entered into his presence— 
tHey were brought to him daily—he received them with affec- 
tion, but his manner oppressed them. Alas! he had now no 
smiles with which to welcome and return any of their little 
overtures towards cheerfulness; in the midst of any faint at- 
tempt at merriment on their part, he would rise, and sudden- 
ly clasp them to his widowed heart in silent agony. 

The manner in which, at a former period of his illness, he 
had rejected the proposal made to him of a change of scene, 
prevented its being renewed. One , however, 
suddenly asked General Ogilvie if he could him a home 
for afew months; and on assured of the affectionate 
welcome with which he would be received, he expressed a de- 
sire to quit —— street ontheensuing morning. He forthwith 
gave directions for his house, with all its furniture, of 
description, to be sold; and the clothes, trinkets, and pow 
ae < ee. Helen, as were in the house, 

ordered to be destroyed. He exacted a pledge to this ef- 
fect from General Ogilvie. On its being » be took his 


he || they have heard, or what they know, and 





arm, and—shadow of his former self!—stepped languidly in- 
to the General's iage, drew down the blinds, and quitted 
—— street forever. The day after, in passing the house, I 
aaw great staring bills in the window, and a on the 
walls—‘‘ Tais Houss to se Sotp.” To this day I never 
glance at such objects without being suddenly and painfully 
reminded of the events which are detailed in this chapter. 
[Remainder in our next.) 


From the Detroit Journal. 
STANZAS. 
BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN, U. 5. ARMY. 

T saw thee when in humble sphere, 

Nor friends nor fortune round thee smiled ; 
And oft I shed the bitter tear, 

That thou, alas, wert Sorrow’s child ! 
Thy youthful love I then had — 
- ee ene —" 

ut proud Ambition s thought 

That aught like thee should eer be mine. 


I saw thee when thy smile was bright, 
Where Pleasure leads her mazy train; 
I saw thee when thy step was light, 
Where Mirth beats time to music's strain: 
But from the hour when thou wert blest, 
I mark’d my fortune’s sad decline ; 
And though I loved thee dearest best, 
I never then would call thee mine. 


Again our wayward fatea have met, 
a a sad end lone ; 
en tear ret, 
The bridal voice shall claim its own: 
Though stern misfortune’s stormy blast 
May strive to make our hearts repine, 
sund c we'll tie at last. 
And, dearest, I will call thee mine. 
Soft pillowed on that yearning breast 
By teow beth eched toe ion to know, 
There may I find that place of rest 
The warring world cou'd ne'er bestow : 
And when oor lives’ declining star 
Obscured by death, no more shall shine, 
We'll roam ‘mid kindred skies afar, 
And still, ah still, I'll call thee mine. 
I7 The following beautiful Hymn, written by Rev. Mr. Pierpont, 
was sung at a late meeting of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechan- 


Nor with wy =e in her car at ease, 
Thy courts, O we throng, (And heavenward on the breeze 
For Triumphant rides. 
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battles $ 
No cannon’s sulphurouws throat, 


No trumpet gives its note, Art, that through mourtain bars, 
No banners S us float, go care 
With fresh blood stained: R. .. te ise beck, 
Soe |Rolle of ber iron track, 
oo mel ae 


Nor, o’er the battle-piain, 
Where death-shot fell like rain, (Ant, that on spool or reel 
Where lie in gore the slain, Winds the smooth silk or steel, 


Comes her sbrill shriek. oan borheads 
thou given with ber touc 
aS oa Draws from the cherd of wire 
We come to pay; Tones that an angel choir 
Sem, Oost 00 C08 Das balls Might well demand. 
pooh Ap at Ant, that to thee, Most High, 
Aud all obe: Gladly doth sanctify 
- Her works and powers ; 
Ant, that from shore to shore, —_| Lord, ere our tongues are still, 
es, without sail or oar, Our hands forget their skill, 


To thy most holy will 
Devote we ours. 


THE POLICE OF THE SALONS. 

Ir popular rumors were to be believed, the police had myr- 
iads of agents scattered in all public places and in the salons. 
No word, not a gesture could escape this incessant surveil- 
lance. Unquestionably, the police has its agents, and I am 
rahe os or et pc te kinds, but 
it infinitely less generally supposed. The police 
expends large sums; but if it had to pay all the agents that 
are given to it by rumor, its budget would amount to an in- 
calculable sum. I have heard marvellous accounts of i 
tant discoveries made by the police. 1 have sometimes 
it into my head to trace them w their origin, and I have al- 
most invariably found that they resulted from accidcn t, 
from some unexpected piece of folly. 

, _Butif there ts a great mistake in reference to the number 
of the agents, there is fully as much in respect to the charac- 
ter of the yersons from w the police obtain their most 

i jon. It is useless to repeat here that I 
speak only of political police ; the police for robbers and as- 
sassins is quite another affair. No one reficcts how large a 
number of there are, always dis to tell what 


—- _ are ene Sane of conversation. 
hey tell one piece of news for the purpose of hearing some 
other, which may have the satisfaction of hewkiog 
about. A man of talents would secure all the fruits of polit- 





ical police, by bis salon, his breakfasts, and dinners. 


Fouche, during the periods that he held the office of min- 
ister, rendewed great services to many persons, and to per- 
sons of all opinions. He was everywhere well received, and 
particularly so in the royal faubourg Saint-Germain. 





“When have anything bad to say of the 
Tema.” be would ( of 


phen gy ees say to the nodle inhabitants of 
the Saubourg, “‘ wait wot my arrival. My presence 


will drive away the » They will think there can be no 
occasion to tell me what I might hear myself. If I am not 
with you when you babble anything, they will repeat your 
conversation to will even go so far as to repeat it 
elsewhere, and if [ have not taken the necessary precautions, 
I shall myself be accused of negligence.” 


I have heard M. Real relate the means by which he suo 
ceeded in shutting up a salon, where politica were too much 
discussed. M. Real had himself ved important servi- 
ces to persons of the ancient regime. Many showed them- 
selves grateful. He frequently received the visits of a very 
talented lady, who is wt le time Duchess of C*** B***, 

“* Madame,” he said one day, “‘ your husband goes regular- 
ly to the soirees of Madame de R*****.” 

“ Yes, regularly enough.” 

“ Tell him to be on his .” 

“How! is it that—— 1?” 

“1 tell you nothing—remark ery» I say nothing ; I 
only —— se to inform your husband, for whom I have a 
sincere friendship, to be a little on his guard whenever he gees 
to the house of Madame de R*"**" On the whole, he 
would do better not to go there at all.” 

** Those persons are then in your interest ?” 

“ T do not tell you that.” 

“It is you, then, who help them to support the luxury of 
their house 1” 

Ido not say so; and I pray you to keep what I tell 
carefully secret. It is afmend who speaks to you ; if 
you repeat what I say I will send you all the commentaries 
that may be made on the subject. So act with discretion.” 

“I promise you faithfully. Ab! the villains! I will nev- 
er enter their again.” 

M. Real knew that his secret was well placed ; that very 
evening it was very mysteriously confided to a dozen intimate 
friends who also promised silence ; in two dave, all Paris was 
informed. 

The day for the next sciree arrived; the salons remained 
perfectly empty. 

One evening, M. Real encountered Madame de R*"**" at 
the Opera, who accosted him ily. 

“Sir,” she said to him, “ you ~ stated that { wag paid 
by the police—it is an infamous falsehood.” 

“ Madame,” replied M. Real, raising bis voice, so that ev- 
ery one might hear, “I have never said that you were puid 
by the police: if you are paid by the police, I know my duty 
too well ever to say so.” 

After so clear an explanation, the salons of Madam de 
R***** lost their wpuaten for ever. 


reach Anecd Southera Lit. Mess. 








Two Caricatures.—I do not know whether any man of 
ability will ever take it into his head to write the history of 
the French people from their caricatures, from the period of 
their first use in France. Such a history would not be less 
interesting, nor less true, than many of with which we 
have been gratified in the last forty years. It would certainly 
be a very curious thing to follow through these grotesque, but 
generally faithful sketches, the variations of national charac- 
ter at different periods. I have under my eye two very rare 
and curious ones; they were published a few days before the 
death ef Robespierre. They prove that, at that period, peo- 
ple were almost accustomed to existence such as the constant 
action of the revolutionary tribunal and the guillotine bed 
produced. 

One of these caricatures represented the French, dressed 
in the costume of the period, walking in the Champe-Elysees, 
with their heads under their arms, in the shape of clogs! 

In the other, you saw the place de la Revolution crowded 
with men and women, all having their heads cut off. In the 
centre of the place vou could distinguish the guillotine and 
the executioner, who, secing his labors ¢ , since there 
were no more heads to cut off, had placed himself in the po- 
sition of a man about to be executed, and wae getting ready 
to touch the fatal spring that held the above 
him. French Anecd Southern Lit. Messenger. 





Tue times or Innocence.—In Murphy's Tacitus there is 
a remark, that “ it may be made a question, whether a reri- 
od of pure simplicity and innocenee ever existed.” Seneca 
expatiates in praive of those times, (epis. xc.) and the poets 
have been lavish in their description of the golden age; but 
the history of mankind has no proofs of the fact. An ingeni- 
ous writer says, “‘ The first man who was born into the world 
killed the second—when did the times of simplicity begin?” 





Recommzwpatioxs.—“ Paddy, do you know how to drive?" 
said a traveller to the Pheton of a jaunting car. “ Sure I 
do,” was the answer; “ wasn’t it I who upset yer honor in a 
ditch, two years ago?” 

A Lap or Promisz.—* Tom, my son,” said a father to his 
wild and wayward boy, ‘‘ what do you intend to do for a liv- 
ise, Jou ["—'* I don’t know, father—I rather think I 

enlist in the last war.” Barnstable Petrots 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1837. 

07 Our patrons and the public are earnestly requested to observe— 

1. That the price of The New-Yorker, for reasons of 
overruling force, fully set forth in our paper of week before last, 
bas been raised te Three Dellars per annem fer 
the Folie and Four Deliars fer the Quarte edition 
—said increase to take effect from the 23d inst —but 

2. Ali subscribers who have paid in advance will be supplied for 
the full term of their payment at the former prices. 

3. All eur subecribers wheee payments are net new 
in advance are authorized and carnestly invited te 
make payment at the former lew prices as far in 
advance as they may cheese at any time previeus 
te the Ist of Nevember ensuing. 

4. All perseus met new subscribers are carnestly 
invited te become such a1 the former lew prices by 
veluntary eubecription at any time prier te the 
135th ef October. Where payment is not made in advance, 
however, they will be charged the enhanced prices. 

We trust this is sufficiently explicit, and that it will be understood 
and heeded by all our present patrons at least. Those who wish the 
paper cheap will embrace the opportunity. Those who delay their 
payments beyond the Ist of November, we shail understand as chooe- 
ing to award us @ more generous recompense for our labor. We can 
assure them that it is needed—may we not say earned 1 


Those who discontinue must pay all arrearages or appear in our 
Black List. 

* ,*Editors with whom we exchange are earnestly requested to no- | 
tice the change in our terme, and the fact that new subscriptions will | 
bo eaten dina deaeptiane anger ot cur Comer agian 


a} 














as —— 


The Sub-Treasury Scheme. —From an attentive and dis- 
passionate observation of the debates and developments in the 
two Houses of Congress during the last two weeks, we have 
arrived at the conclusion that the mode of collecting, keep- 
ing, and managing the public revenues recommended by Pres- 
ident Van Buren will not be adopted. It may continue to be} 
acted on by the Executive, as the only course left to him un-| 
der existing circumstances, and it is very possible that Con-| 
gress will be unable to agree upon and adopt a oubetionte etthe 
present session. But the past week has added to the number | 
of its avowed and active opposers in the Administration 
ranks, such men as Senators King of Georgia, and Tipton of 
Indiana, without adding a single supporter to those already 
known to favor its adoption. Mr. Calhoun remained at our 
last advices the only Opposition Senator who :egarded it with 
complacency, even as a choice of evils; Mr. Preston, with | 
the entire Carclina delegation in the House, appearing reso- | 
lutely hostile. We believe that of the dominant party in the, 
Senate, beside Mr. Tallmadge of our own State, the Virgini- 
ans, Mr. King of Georgia, and General Tipton of Indiana, 
Messrs. Raggles and Williams of Maine, Nicholas and Movu- 
ton of Louisiana, and Young of I'linois, are already known as 
adverse to the new Experiment. There is no need of canvase- 
ing the opinions of individual Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The election of Printer was significant of the 
temper of that body. These are a part of the data on which 
we base our conclusion that no act or reso'ution of Congress 
in direct furtherance of the ‘hard moncy’ project will be pas- 
ed at the present session. 

We have one general remark to make in regard to this Sub- 
Treasury scheme of managing the public revenue. It is that 
whoever advances or countenances the idea that the adoption 
of this project is compatible with the preservation of the Bank- 
ing System must draw largely upon the credulity of his audi- 
tors—or hisown. The Message was glaringly fallacious on 
this point. Let us for a moment contemplate the principal 
features of this scheme. They are, first, the absolute refusal 
of any thing else but gold and silver coin, (save, indeed 
Treasury notes,) in the payment of dues to the Government— 
whether for customs, lands or postages; secondly, the reten- 
tion of the cuin so collected in special depositories, under the 
care of efficers sworn neither to make nor permit any use of 
it until it is wanted for the purposes of the Government. 
Now if any man supposes that our eight hundred banks, or 
any portion of them, can resume and continue specie pay- 
ments, and at the same time afford one-half, one-fourth, or 
one-eighth of their usual facilities to the business of the 
country, he must have a higher idea of the solidity and per- 
fection of our banking system than we have heen enabled to 





indebtedness to the community, while that community is in- 
debted to them to a two-fold amount, is very possible ; that 
all or nearly so might do it ultimately we need not dispute ; 
but we have not been accustomed to consider all the ends of 
a Bank’s creation answered by the forced withdrawal of its 
peper from circulation. The experiment made by the famous 
Treasury Circular ought to be conclusive as to the effect upon 
our banks of Government distrust and hostility. The simple 
proclamation on the part of the Government that it will not 
receive and consider Bank paper as money is fatal. This is 
not particularly the case with our Government and Banking 
system, but the proposition is every where true of Banks and 
any power which exercises a controlling influence over the 
Money Market. Thus, if the Holland Land Company, its 
agents or successors, in the Western portion of our State, 
should refuse the paper of the local Banks, they could not 
withstand the blow. Their notes would no longer, for a most 
important object, have the character or answer the purposes 
of money. It would be far better for the Banks that the Land 
Company should receive their notes and rigidly exact specie 
for every dollar on the very day of its reception. Even the 
Bank of England, perhaps the strongest and most potent 
institution in the world, could not bear up for one month 
against a measure like this Sub-Treesury scheme on the part 
of the British Government. It might pay specie for every 
note; but the destruction of its business, influence, and use- 
fulness would be assured from the moment of such ‘divorce 
of Bank and State.’ 

We are aware that this will be considered very far frum an 
argument against the measure contemplated by a large por- 
tion of the community. By those who regard the overthrow 
of all Banks, or at least of our present Banking system, as a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, the Sub-Treasury 
scheme is justly hailed with enthusiasm. But those who 
consider the Banks of issue useful, and a redeemable pa- 
|| per currency desirable, must have light which illumes not our 
vision if they can find it in their hearts to advocate the con- 
templated ‘divorce of Bank and State.’ 

po 

New Yorx.—The preparatory mustering of the clans indi- 
cates a spirited political contest in the Empire State at the 
approaching election. For the first time in several years, 
we are likely to have a struggle in which the end is not ob- 
vious from the beginning. The new elements which recent 
events have infused into the political caldron have enveloped 
the issue in a mist which defies prognostication. We have 
not only the two great parties known as Administration and 
Opposition, alias Democrat and Federal, alias Whig and 
Tory; but we have various subdivisions and amaller frctions, 
which a Linneus or a Goldsmith might strive in vain to clas- 
sify. Eventhe Whigs, though resolutely and zealously united 
in hostility to the course of the National Administration, and 
particularly in relation to the currency, are not so well agreed 
as to the future. A majority, doubtless, desire the establish- 
ment of a National Bank ; a smaller section would prefer the 
restoration of the currency by other means; some are favora- 
ble to Free Banking, and some are not averse even to the hard 
money or Sub-Treasury project. Here are the seeds of future 
contention; but the universal hostility of the party to the 
course of the General Administration will keep them united 
probably so long as they are out of power. But the opposing 
party, after having ruled the State uninterruptedly for the last 
ten years, would seem in danger of overthrow from their in- 
ternal dissensions. But, before proceeding with our specu- 
lations, we may as well chronicle a few facts. 

The division of friends and opponents of the Banking Sys- 
tem in the ranks of the dominant party has long been appe- 
rent, though prevented, by the imminence of other exciting 
questions, from creating any serious schism. Recent events, 
however, have made this the most prominent point in the 
political controversies of the day. The Democratic General 
Committee of our city, formed by the choice of five Delegates 
from each Ward, bas a majority friendly to Banks, while the 
Young Men's Committee, elected in a similar manner by the 
Young Men of the party, is decidedly Anti-Bank. Accord- 
ingly, when the Madisonian was started at Washington as the 
organ of the State Bank Democracy, the General Committee 
endorsed its orthodoxy, while the Young Men’s eschewed it. 








form. That two-thirds of them might discharge all their 


When the Message appeared, it was received by the Bank 


section with little favor, but by the Anti-Bank with enthusi- 
esm. An attempt was made to procure a vote of the General 
Committee approving its recommendations, but defeated. A 
similar attempt to procure a call of a general meeting to 
sanction its doctrines, likewise failed. In this emergency, 
the Young Men’s Committee stepped forward, and, though 
contrary te ‘the usages of the party,’ issued the desired call. 
The meeting was held at Tammany Hall on Thursday evening 
of last week, and very numerously attended. It was ad- 
dressed by Wm. M. Price, Esq. U. S. District Attorney, 
Theodore Sedgwick, jr. Alexander Ming, jr.! and several 
other gentlemen, and passed resolutions approving every fea- 
ture of the Message with great unanimity and enthusiasm. 

Hereupon a call appeared in the Times, the organ of the 
other section of the party, for a meeting on Monday evening, 
at Tammany, of those of the Democratic party who do not 
approve of the Sub-Treasury project which forms the most 
prominent feature of the Message. The call was signed by 
two-thirds of the old sachems of the party, and pretty nu- 
merously by the rank and file. At the appointed time, the 
meeting was opened—Judah Hammond, Esq. in the Chair, 
surrounded by three or four platoons of Vice Presidents and 
Secretaries. So far all is clear; but here the Muse of His- 
tory deserts us. The Times has a long string of resolutions 
said to have been passed at the meeting ; but many who were 
there assure us that notning of the kind was heard at the 
meetirg. There was all manner of noises, of which some 
may have been resolutions ; but none such, say the ‘ bone and 
sinew,’ were approved by the meeting. One gentleman at- 
tempted to speak, but his voice was drowned by the roaring 
of the waves of Democracy. Finally, Mr. Judah Hammond 
and his compatriots left the seats of bonor—the Locos assert 
that they were forcibly ejected—and the Anti-Monopoly 
forces took full possession of the Hall, put Mr. Philip Zeiss 
in the Chair, and proceeded to turn the whole machinery the 
other way. We believe these doings were suddenly arrested 
by turning off the gas, and leaving the Anti-Bank Democracy 
in primeval darkness. At any rate, the adjournment was an 
early one, and the victory, if we are rightly informed, entirely 
with those who did not call and were not invited to attend it. 
What right, other than that of force, they had to make them- 
selves so much at home in it, is a question for the adept in 

We forgot to state in the proper place that a Loco-Foco 
‘Torch-Light Meeting,’ auxiliary to the larger concern in 
Tammany, was held in the Park on Thursday evening. Every 
financier and political economist present was firmly of the 
opinion thut the Sub-Treasury scheme is the best that could 
be devised to manage the public revenues and restore general 
prosperity. 

We have noticed these circumstances at some length, as 
illustrative of the political history of the times. The schism 
does not exist throughout the State to the same extent as in 
this city, but its traces are every where apparent. The 
State, so far as the duminant party is concerned, seems to be 
two-thirds Conservative; the city we should deem Anti-Bank 
in the same proportion. A few weeks will determine. 

MAINE ELECTION COMPLETE—(Wate Srarement.) 
Ken'.W, Parks.V.B. Srragve.  Dusle. 
4050 


Tatk cccceccccccecccees 3484......4050......3660,..... 4795 
Cumberland.........++- SOL... 000. SO7L.wccce 3423 becced 6040 
OMNEVEC.. eee eee cece 6196...... 3565...... 5865......3747 
Somerset... 2... s+ see8- 3260. ..... QS71. wees 3295... 
Bansts cc ccccecccccese 4662. .+...3512,..... 4904...... 4240 
Penobscot... .....s-eee+ 4326......4505... 3415. ...4. 4875 
Waldo.......... ccovecstSS.cccee +) L451. we eee 3711 
Rocecccccccccece 1859. ...+-2140...... 1666. ..... 1904 
Washington...........- 1798...0.. 1901. ..0.. 1749. ..... 1831 
Oxford... .cecsccsecccecs 2200...... ©c0e BBdovccess 3740 
Total .....s+0.. 34,359... — «+» 33,885... ...38,276 
Scattering votes, ..6-ssseeeeesees eescesdsescese 148 
Route maipche eves Beate. eesecceveesces eevee 486 
Dunlap’s majority in the State in 1834... e+e 4391 


Massacuvusetts.—The State Convention of the friends of 
the Administration assembled at Worcester on the 20th inst. 
Hon. Gayton P. Osgood was chosen President, with four 
Vice Presidents and four Secretaries. About three hundred 
delegates were in attendance. Hon. Marcus Morton wus 
nominated for Governor, and Hon. William Foster for Lieut. 
Governor. There was a preliminary difficulty to be settled, 
owing to the presence of two delegations from Bostea, both 





claiming seats. That first electod, representing the original 
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Jackson party, was admitted, to the exclusion of the repre- 
sentatives of the Anti-Masonic Loco-Foco section. An Ad- 
dress was reported by a Committee, which we perceive is 
from the pen of Mr. George Bancroft the historian, and is 
characterized by many of his peculiarities. It is a singular 
medley of politics, morality, logic, philosophy, and a slight 
sprinsling of theology. The expansion of Bank credits and 
issues is given as the cause of all our financial reverses; and 
the suspension of specie payments is very singularly attributed 
to the inability of the Banks to pay. (Of course, Mr. B. and 
the Convention do not believe that the Banks suspended tu 
sell their specie, cheat the public, and gratify Biddle and the 
Barings.) 

Vermont.—The returns of the votes for Senators in this 
state, have been canvassed. The following are the results: 





Benn covepeckaee 2 1310 0 
Windham........ 2500 3 1782 0 
Windsor... .......3321 4 1443 t) 
Rutland......... .2366 : 1197 - 
Orange ... +++. .2152 2360 
Addison .........1927 3 1073 0 
Chittenden. ......1600 2 1399 0 
Washi eccces 1688 0 2324 2 
Caledonia......+.1482 0 1534 2 
Franklin. .... «++.1173 1 1253 2 
eoonccecce JIGS 1 1042 0 
TRGSSR c cocccccces 185 0 304 1 
Grand Isle....... 54 maj. 1 00 o 
Wet .c coceses 20957 20 17016 10 


Whig majority, 3941; do. taking the highest vote of each 
party in the several counties, 4,138. It will be seen that the 
ruu was very close in three or four counties; in Franklin, part 
of each ticket was elected. Timothy Foster, who was elect- 
ed on the democratic ticket, is claimed as a whig. Last 
year, the Senate stood, whig 19; adm. 11. The whigs have 
gained Bennington, Grand Isle, and part of Franklin, and 
lost Orange. 

Gen. Martin Lee, of Granville, Washington Co. bas been 
nominated for the Senate of this State by the Whigs of the 
Fourth District. They have an idea of electing him. 

Wm. A. Moseley, Esq. of Buffalo, was nominated for Sen- 
ate from the Eighth District, by a Whig Convention which 
assembled at Batavia last week. He will of course be elect- 
ed, by a majority whicb can hardly be expressed by four figures. 

Albany Co.—The Administration party have nominated for 
Assembly, Edward Livingston, Hezekiah Sharp, and Law- 
rence Van Deusen. (This ticket is said to be ‘ Conservative.’) 

Genesee.—The Whigs of this County have nominated— 
For Sheriff, John Wilder of Warsaw; Clerk, Horace U. So- 
per of Batavia; Assembly, John Head, Reuben Benham, 
Leverett Seward, and Andrew H. Green. 








Political Arithmetic is not, we conclude, to be numbered 
among the exact sciences—in fact, it seems to partake rather 
ef the nature of logic than mathematics. 
observed a month since in three or four Administration jour- 
nals, (following the lead of the Evening Post of this city,) a 
statement that there was a great ‘ Democratic’ gain in the 
Congressional delegation from Alabama, there being three 
Members of the true faith where there was but one before. 
The same paragraph stated the fact that all the old Members 
had been re-elected! !—This self-refutation was brought 
freshly to our mind last week by six or eight square inches of 
ecstasy in the Passaic Guardian at Paterson, elicited by what 
was called an Anti-Bank triumph in the election of Hon. H. 
L. Pinckney as Mayor of Charleston, S.C. The article went 
on to state that the late Bank Mayor had used unfair or vio- 
lent means to break up an Anti-Bank meeting in Charleston. 
Now it happens to be the fact that this obnoxious Bank 
Mayor of last summer is the identical Anti-Bank Mayor just 
elected—Henry L. Pinckney. When joy is so cheap as this 
"tis a pity that any should be miserable. 

A Delphic Oracle-—The Whig papers have a joke which 
seems quite too good to be scrutinized as to its authenticity. 
The story runs that our especial friend the Postmaster Gen- 
eral was catechised by rome of his apprehensive political 
friends in this city as to the Election prospect in Rhode Isl- 
and on his return from his eastern tour. The reply of Amos 
was decisive and inspiriting: “ Allis right. We are just as 
sure of Rhode Island as of Maine.” Tho result at first 
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tical exemplification of the grammatical rule that two nega- 
tives make an affirmative. 


Hon. John Cramer, a distinguished politician of Saratoga 
Co. formerly of the State Senate, and more recently in Cou- 
gress, has recovered a verdict of Five Thousand Dollars 
against S. S. Riggs, of Schenectady, for a libel which ap- 
peared in the ‘Cabinet’ three vears since. We believe this 
is the third or fourth verdict of the kind he has obtained for 
newspaper slanders. The funny part of the business would 
be to see him collect five thousand dollars of an Editor. 


The Times arc evidently and rapidly improving. Trade 
revives, slowly but steadily, and there is a better feeling 
among our merchants, and an increased willingness to give 
credits to country dealers of approved solvency. There have 
been large receipts of Grain and Flour the past week; the 
best Flour is held at $9, but seils a shade lower. Corn is 
still high: $1,06. Ashes have slightly improved: sales of 
Pots at $5,50; Pearls $5,75. Cotton is firm at previous 
rates, with a very small stock in market. Business is more 
lively in every department. The receipts of Flour down the 
river for the last two days (Wednesday and Thursday) 
amounted to 12,215 barrels. In the Cattle market, beeves 
| have sold atan average of $7,75percwt. Sheepare a shade 
| lower than hitherto. Hay is also moderate: $12 to $15 
| per ton. 

In the Money Market, we rejoice to notice still further im- 
provement. Bills on London have fallen to 114 115, which 
is 5 or 6 per cent. better than hitherto. American Gold is 
down to 5 a 5§ premium for city paper; Sovereigns $5,8 a 
| lleach; Spanish Dollars 6 per cent. premium; American 
| Half Dollars 5a 54 do. Treasury Drafts 23 a 3 prem. or 
| about half way between specie and Bank paper. 
| Stocks are a shade lower; and money can be had at 5 to 6 
per cent. on stock security and 7 on real estate. We begin 
to hope for better days. 


The United States Bank has resolved to establish an 
Agency in London, and Samuel Jaudon, Esq. late Cashier of 
‘the Monster,’ has been appointed to take charge of the 
Agency. This is a most important step, and will doubtless 
greatly facilitate the operations of trade between this country 
and Europe. We hope it may do something towards the 
restoration of commercial prosperity. The Bank will of 
| course engage more largely in exchange operations than | 
| hitherto. Mr. Cowperthwaite, formerly an Assistant Cash-| 
ier, takes the place of Mr. Jaudon at Philadelphia. He is 
spoken of as a financier of distinguished ability. 





Gen. H. 8. Foote, of Mississippi, bas come out in a letter 
to Hon. J. F. H. Claiborne, as an advocate for a National 
| Bank, and the Banking System generally, and accuses Mr. 
C. of duplicity on that subject in the recent canvass—a charge 
which is supported from other quarters. He virtually de- 
clares himself hostile to Mr. Claiborne, to all ‘ hard money’ 
schemes, and the party with which he has hitherto acted. 
He is not a very stable politician. 





‘ Divorce of Bank and State.'—Mr. Secretary Woodbury 
has issued a Treasury Circular, asking the late Pet Banks on 
what terms they will take Uncle Sam'n forthcoming shin- 
plasters, and pay in specie if required! They will probably 
commence paying their own bills in specie before they under- 
take for such a forlorn concern as the National Treasury. 





Kextvucky.—The Cynthiana Visiter (impartial) classes 
the new House of Representatives of this State as follows: 
Whigs 70; Administration men 28. 

W. H. M’ Allister has been re-elected Mayor of Savannah, 
Geo. The ‘Union’ (Adm.) ticket prevailed throughout in 
the Charter Election, as it always does. 

The Mobile Commercial Register is offered for sale. As 
it is the only Administration print in that city, we should pre- 
sume it a good establishment. 

Binghamton, Broome Co. has elected Whig Charter offi- 
cers in four out of five Wards. Last year, vice versa. 

“ The Sentinel” is the name of a new Whig paper at Me- 
dina, Orleans Co. N. Y. in place of the Medina Republican, 








seemed to discredit the oracle; but when the returns from 
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Maine came in, it proved to be ‘no mistake’—indeed, a prac- |} C 


‘ongrees.—The pmblic business drags heavily, although 
there seems to be an earnest desire to expedite it, on the 
part especially of the Administration leaderse—Mr. Wright 
in the Senate, and Mr. Cambreleng in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Up to Wednesday evening, Mr. C. had not suc- 
ceeded in getting a vote on the bill postponing the payment 
of the Fourth Instalment of the Deposite with the States, and 
Mr. Wright had been equally unsuccessful with the Sub- 
Treasury Bill. Indeed, it seemed very doubtful at that time 
that either bill would pass atall. The Sub-Treasury Bill has 
been very fully discussed in the Senate. On Thursday, Mr. 
O. H. Smith, the new Senator from Indiana, detivered a 
speech in opposition to its passage. He was replied to by 
Mr. Strange of N.C. Mr. Tallmadge of this State fullowed 
in opposition to the bill. (A brief abstract of his remarks 
will be found in a subsequent column.) But the most re- 
markable feature of the last week's proceedings was the 
speech of Mr. King of Georgia on Saturday. That gentleman 
has been many years in the Senate, and known as a uniform 
though moderate supporter of the late and present Adminis- 
trations; and when he moved the adjournment on Friday eve- 
ning, it was generally expected that he would advocate the 
)Sub-Treasury bill. It will readily be conceived, therefore, 
that no little surprise was occasioned by his opening his bat- 
tery not only upon this project, but upon the whole course of 
the Executive for years pastin relation to the Currency. He 
was particularly severe upon the late President's Message, 
which he considered grossly ristaken in its facts and falla- 
cious in its arguments. He instanced several points in which 
it was erroneous, particularly the assumption that the com- 
mercial troubles of the times were occasioned by over-trading 
and over-banking xl] over the world; whereas he proceeded 
to show that there bad been noimportant increase of banking 
except in this country, and no expansion of the currency in 
England. He condemned the crusade against the Bank of 
the United States as the cause of all our woes, justified the 
conduct of that Bank, and ridiculed the idea of Mr. Calhoun 
that the restoration of the Deposites to its custody would be 
giving it a triumph over the Government. ‘ What Govern- 
ment?" said Mr. K. ‘I thought the Government consisted 
of Congress and the President. Did the gentleman mean 
the Government of the Hermitage, or the Government of the 
White House?" He condemned as absurd and disastrous 
the efforts which had been made to stimulate the importa- 
tion of specie, to the amount of thirty millions in a single year, 
and traced to this cause the defensive measures of the Bank 
of England, and the fall in price of our great staples abroad. 
In fine, Mr. K. went over the whole grouod ; and, while pro- 
fessing great regard for the Administration, and an ardent 
desire to be still numbered among its supporters, if consist- 
ent with the dictates of truth, he expressed sentiments on 
every point substantially identical with those of the Whigs. 
After he had concluded, and an explanatory colloquy between 
Messrs. Strange, Niles, Calhoun and Rives had closed, Mr. 
Tipton of Ind. followed on the same side, though in a man- 
ner somewhat less decisive. ) 

On Monday, Mr. Clay delivered a speech on the bill. It 
was listened to by every one who could possibly wedge him- 
self into the Senate Chamber. The House was hardly able 
to maintain a quorum. (We have given an abstract of its 
main propositions. ) 

The House has been as zealously engaged throughout the 
week, but has made little progress. Messrs. Wise and 
Gholson have had a flare-up concerning the scenee in the In- 
vestigating Committee room last winter. Mr. Gholson, in 
the course of some remarks on the subject, observed that the 
proceedings in that Committee room were disgraceful. Mr. 
Wise replied that they were indeed disgraceful ; but if the 
Member from Mississippi meant to insinuate that any thing 
that he or Balie Peyton did there was disgraceful, he would 
tell him in his foul throat he lied! Mr. G. disclaimed any 
allusion to Mr. Peyton, who was not here to defend himself, 
but said the gentleman from Virginia might take as much of 
his remarks to himself ashe chose. The motion of Mr. Wise 
for an investigation of the Fiorida War management was the 
business before the House; and Mr. Wise, in opposing the 
proposition to appoint a committee ‘in the usual way, (by 








an Administration paper. 


the Speaker,) had been telling hard things of the course of 
the majority of the Committee lust winter—how the majority 
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report was written by Mr. B. F. Hallet, Editor of the Boston || ponents of a bank had no right to force this question upon 
its friends under existing circumstances, especially when it 
was known that the President stood ready to veto the Bill, 
should one chartering a Bank be passed by Congress. He 
thought this movement was intended to forestall the ques- 
tion, and he moved to lay Mr. C.’s resolution on the table : 
Lost: Yeas 89; Nays 122. [All the votes in the affirmative 
were Whigs; and of those in the negative were Messrs. Cur- 
tis, Ewing, Hawes, R. M. T. Hunter, Pickens, Rencher, 
Rhett, Sawyer, Southgate, and Taliaferro, of the same party. 
Some of these voted thus from hostility to a Bank ; others 
from a desire to bring the question to an immediate issue. } 


Advocate, and was so full of falsehoods that no member of the 
Committee would endorse it—how Mr. Campbell threatened 
to lock the door and hold any one personally responsible who 
should favor the sending it forth in that slape—how it was 
revised very materially—and how it was bed enough after 
all, &c. &c. Mr. Wise was very severe upon Mesers. Pearce 
and Parks of the Committee, and upon Mr. Hallet, who acted 
as its Secretary. This subject (the proposed Florida Inves- 
tigation) had not, at our last advices, been disposed of. 

On Tuesday, the Senate passed a joint resolution, fixing on 
Monday the 9th of October as the day of adjournment. (It 
is not supposed that the House will concur in so early a day.) 
The Senate further resolved to meet for the remainder of the 
session at 10 o'clock A. M. 

Mr. Wright, from the Finance Committee, reported on the 
several petitions referred to that Committee, praying the es- 
tablishment of a National Bank, that the prayer of the peti- 
tioners ought not to be granted. Mr. Clay moved to amend 
by adding that it wild be expedient to charter a Bank when a 
majority of the people demand it. Mr. Webster moved to 
postpone the further consideration of this subject till next 
Monday. Mr. Preston wished still further time. He wished 
the great measures already before Congress to be first acted 
on. It might be expedient to take a National Bank as a 
choice of evils. Mr. Morris asked the Yeas and Nays; and 
the motion to postpone was lost: Yeas 15, Nays 30. Mr. 
Clay's amendment being now in order, Mr. Benton wished 
to lay it on the table, but withdrew his motion when he || 
learned that this would carry the main resolution along with || 
it. Mr. Tallmadge moved as a substitute an expression of 
the opinion of the Senate that a clear majority of the people 
are opposed to a National Bank, and that it is inexpedient to 
create one. Carried. A motion to lay the whole subject on |! 
the table was then made, and defeated, as follows: 

Yeas—Mesers. Bayard, Clay of Ky. Cla Crittenden, 
Davis, Fulton, Kent, King of Geo. Knight, McKean, Nicholas, 
Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Ruggles, Smith of Ind. Spence, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Webster—20. 

Nars—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Ala. Grundy, Hubbard, King of Ala. Linn, 
Lyon, Morris, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Robin- 
son, Smith of Conn. Strange, Walker, Wall, White, Williams, 
Wright. Young—27. 

The amendment moved by Mr. Clay was then opposed by 
Mr. Rives and Mr. Benton, and rejected: Yeas 16, Nays 29. 
The Yeas and Nays were then called on the report of the 
Committee, and the question being taken, it was decided in 
the affirmative as follows: 

Yeas—Mesers. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
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Clay of Ala. Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King of Ala. King of || 


Geo. Linn, Lyon, McKean, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, 
Pierce, Rives, Roane, Robinson, Smith of Conn. Strange, 
Tallmadge, Walker, Wall, White, Williams, Wright, Young 
—31 


Nars—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Clay of Ky. Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Kent, Knight, Prentiss, Robbins, Smith of Ind. 
Spence, Swift, Tipton, Webster—15. 

A bill to remit the duties on certain merchandise destroyed 
by the recent fire in New York, and a bill making additional 
appropriations for carrying on the war in Florida, were read 
a third time and passed. 

On Monday the Committee on Elections reported that 
Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson are duly elected Members of 
Congress from Mississippi, not only for the extra session, but 
for the two years ensuing! This is in our view a most atro- 
cious decision. We thought it a miserable business when Mr. 
Nercer opposed their taking seats at the opening of the ses 
sion; wethink thisa great deal worac. They were elected ex- 
pressly for the extra session. To prolong their terms fortwo 
years further is an act within the competency of no power on 
earth but the people of Mississippi. Mr. Maury stated that 
the minority of the Committee would not present a counter 
report, but state their views whenever the question should 
come up. Mr. Gholson urged an carly settlement of the 
question. 

Mr. Cambreleng, from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
reported the following resolution : 

» meecteah, That it is inexpedient to establish a National 
nk, 


Mr. C. wished a decision without debate, and called for 
the Yeas and Nays. Mr. Everett of Vt. urged that the op- 


adjournment came up, and Mr. Bell moved that it lie on the 


| postponed to and made the special order for Monday next. 
| Agreed to. The House then again took up the Postpone- 


GENERAL NEWS. 





The bill postponing the Distribution of the Fourth Instal- 
ment of the Surplus Revenue was then taken up, with an im- 
plied determination on the part of its supporters to sit out the 
debate, and thus get the bill out of the Committee of the 
Whole. [As the Previous Question cannot be applied in 
Committee of the Whole, this is the only method of urging 
forward a bill against the wishes of a resolute and talkative 
minority.] Mr. Garland of Virginia spoke at great length 
in opposition to the bill, and was followed by Messrs. Cush- 
ing of Mass. Rariden of Ind. and C. H. Williams of Tenn. 
On the same side Mr. Fillmore of this State (Buffalo) obtain- 
ed the floor at 8 o'clock, and spoke two hours against the bill. 
The debate was then continued by Messrs. Bronson of N. Y. 
Martin of Ala. Tillinghast of R. I. J. Q. Adams of Mass. W. 
C. Johnson of Md. Rhett of S.C. Pope and Chambers of Ky. 
The latter took his seat at one o'clock, and Mr. Legare of 8. 
C. (for the fortieth time) entreated an adjournment. The 
vote stood—Ayes 90; Noes 89; so the House adjourned 
without reporting the bill, after a session of fifteen hours. 

On Tuesday the Bank Question came up again. Mr. Reed 
of Mass. moved its postponement to December. Mr. Ser- 
geant of Penn. spoke at length in favor of a Bank. Amend- 
ments were offered by Mr. Bell, Mr. Wise, and Mr. Pope of 
Ky.—the last deciaring that « National Bank, under certain 
restrictions, is expedient. The whole subject was laid over 
to to-morrow. 

The Senate’s resolution fixing on the 9th of October for the 


table: Lost, 121 10 90. Mr. Cambreleng moved that it be 


ment Bill, and Mr. Mercer took the floor in opposition. 

Wedaesday.—In the Senate, the sub-ticasury Bill was 
again on the tapis, and Mr. Walker opened in a long speech 
in its favor. He said that Mr. Calhoun'’s speech (of which 
& synopsis appears in our columns this week) was the 
greatest ever delivered in the Senate. He further declar- 
jed that be will resign his seat, if Mississippi instructs him 
to support a 1 bank. Mr. Calhoun followed, also 
pressing the passage of the bill; and Mr. Morris of Ohio 
briefly defended the clause which iimits the receipts of the 
Goveroment to gold and silver. Mr. Crittenden of Ky., re- 
plied. Mr. Webster obtained the floor fur Thursday. So 
[the end is not yet. 
| Inthe House, Texas, Nation: Bank, the North-Eastern 
| Boundary, and the Mississippi Election, were touched upon 
| during the morning hour. Mr. Maury opposed the right of 
the sitting members from Mississippi to seats at the regular 
session, and was replied to by Mr. Pennybacker of Va. At 
one o'clock the orders were called, and the House plunged 
into the discussion of the Postponement Bill. Messrs. Jeni- 
fer of Md., Menifee of Ky. spoke in opposition to the bill; 
Messrs. Patton of Pa. and Hamer of Ohio in its favor; and 
Mr. Wise of Va. spoke ably and lengthily, but very much at 
random. Mr. Dawson of Ga. obtainod the floor at eight 
o'clock, when the House adjourned. 

Bo thus terminates our Congressional week with scarcely 
a perceptible advance in the business before the tww Houses. 





The Franklin Bank, South Boston, has suspended opera- 
tions. Its notes are from fifty to seventy-five per cent. dis- 
count, and many brokers continued to purchase them at the 
usual rates before its suspension became known. It has not 
yet, we believe, given to the public a statement of its condi- 
tion, or made any arrangements for the settlement of its 


The Banks of the Stateof New York.—From the monthly 


exhibit of the Banks made by the Bank Commissioners, we 


learn that the loans and discounts have been diminished as 








follows : 
Banks—21, (excluding the Manhattan, Dry Dock, and Dela- 
A ad b aed ey wre erceee $39,665,434 
Captaliematts 0ccccecccoccccce 600 069608000000 000 coca feegnee 
Their circulation has been reduced from (Jan. 1).....-- $8,021 685 
To (Sept. Ue. s000 er vee intienatouipieaneationbads + + 5,992,349 
The amount due the U.8. Jan. ist was.......++ Al t 
Sbcadctanateaen eee 
Reduction. ....++..+« $000e0 cb.000ee cccscccccces co «+ $6,588,384 
Of the 95 Safety Fun.i Banks in the State— 
Jan. 1. Sept. l- Decrease’ 
Discounts. .... ++ +++. $72,267,549 $64,309, $7,954,456 
Sey ae 
vetenemociemie 2,747,642 Soer'79 


It will here be seen that the circulating medium has been 
rednced about three-eighths, the loans and discounts one- 
eighth, the amount due to Government seven-eighths, and the 
speci eabout one-half within eight months. The currency, 
in all its elements, has been reduced full one-third. The 
amount of Bank facilities afforded to the community hes 
been reduced far beyond the actual reduction of loans. All 
this has been necessary in the state of things unfortunately 
existing ; but no one can contemplate this severe and rapid 
curtailment and rot perceive that the rapid fall in the price 
of real estate, manufactured goods, and every article of trade 
but those at once scarce and absolutely necessary, was a con- 
sequence positively unavoidable. 

The Vermont Statesman, Castleton, has changed hands, 
and become an Administration journal. It is very creditably 
conducted by N. Stone. 


Specie.—The imports of specie into the United States since 
Sept. 30, 1836, amount to $10,288,876. Exported during 
the same period, $6,164,882. Excess of imports $4,123,994. 


Swenty- Filth Congress--Bytra Session. 
IN SENATE. ...Fauvay, Sept. 22, 1837. 

The bill imposing additional duties on public officers, as 
depositories in certain cases, was taken up, and— 
ir. TaLLMaDGE rose and delivered his sentiments. Com- 
ing from a state where the effect of this measure will be most 
sensibly felt, he considered it a duty to express his opinions as 
to its practical operation. 
He referred to the President's 1ecommendation of this 
measure as entitling it to his most careful and respectful con- 
sideration. He was further induced to consider it fully by 
reasons existing between the Executive and himeelf. 
He spoke of their long and friendly intimacy, and their 
close personal and political association. 
Afier giving it the fullest consideration, however, the rea- 
soning of the Message had not convinced him of the proprie- 
ty or expediency of this measure. This measure is fraught 
with incalculable mischief to the whole community. 
It is no new scheme. It has been before submitted to the 
consideration of Congress, and of the people. This scheme 
was brought forward by a member of the Opposition. 

The friends of the Administration opposed it as an Opposi- 
tion measure—he would do the Oppositivn the justice to say, 
that they generally did not give countenance to it. 

It did not conimand, in the House of Representatives, 
when it was brought forward, more than ov oan Le aoe 
although the ition, in a party view, every induce- 
ment to gu for en bet it was > ohana that they would not 
support it. 

tt was proclaimed by the Executive organ as revolutionary, 
and disorganizing, and tending to enlarge, beyond all bounda- 
ries, the patronage of the Executive. 

Nothing, he maintained, has occurred to change the argu- 
ments, that were then urged against it. 

He spoke of the circumstances of the time when the Bank 
of the United States was overthrown, and said when we were 
asked what was the substitute to be given for a national bank, 
did wo not answer the state banks? Was it not declared, 
then, that they would answer every purpose served by the 
Bauk of the United States 7 . 

For one, he never thought that the state banks could do as 
well, as fiscal agents of the government, as the Bank of the 
United States—but he thought the objections to that national 
institution were so insuperable, that on the whole he was in 
favor of the state bank deposite system. 

That system was the system of the Administration,and he 
entered upon a high evlogium of the conduct of state banks 
as fiscal agents, and the benefits that had flowed from them. 
He spoke of what had been called the failure of the state bank 
experiment; and said that the failure arose from the warfare 





affairs. 
0G” The La Fayette Bank, Boston, has also suspended. 


that had been carried on against the banking institutions of 
the country. 
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Thatwarfare had been carried on most unrelentingly and 
steadily by some of those who had pursued the Bank of the 
United States with the greatest hostility. 

Confidence of the ment had been withdrawn from 
the banks—without which they could not stand. The mo- 
ment you can satisfy the people that the government has no 
confidence in these institutions, the people will withdraw their 
confidence. 


He e of the issuing of the Treasury specie circularas; 
ouiiontnes warfare against the confidence of the 
community in banks ; and declared that if the will of the le- 
gislative department of the government had prevailed on that 
subject, confidence would have been restored. The people 
looked to the rescinding of the circular—they looked to the 
revenue bill as the measure of relief. 

PP mts pe President Van Buren to rescind that 
it was expected of the friends of that high fune- 





tionary, when left this city in March, that the order would 
be rescinded. he, (Mr. T.) reached New York, he 
openly exy d the opinion—and that community received 
is with jor ond gratulation as an announcement of relief at 


hand and were ready to exclaim— 
“ Now is the winterof our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this son of [New] York.” 

Mr. Tallmadge contended that the repeal of this measure 
would have restored confidence, and averted the suspension 
pay ge payments. He did not indeed regard it as a pana- 
cea for all the commercial evils that oppressed the country— 
but it would have revived drooping confidence. No matter 
to what object the people look—even suppose it a mere phan- 
tom—give the peuple that object, and confidence is restored. 

Mr. Tallmadge repelled the charges of perfidy, treachery, 
&c., which had been brought against the banks. The whole 
commercial community of New York, of all parties, was in 
favor of the suspension of specie payments, when it did take 
place. The run of bill-holders on them alarmed the deposit 
ors—and the want of confidence among the depositors, pro- 
duced the suspension. He referred to the approbation by 
the — and by the legislature of the state, of the act. 

The state bank experiment, he maintained, bas not failed. 
The bsnks had performed their duties as fiscal agents; and 
the present state of things was brought about by circumstan- 
ces that could not occur again. 

lle spoke of the deposite act of June, 1836—and entered 
upon a defence of his course, and of its provisions. He said 
he would forbear to refer to the manner in which the provis- 
ions of that bill had been carried into execution—though he 
had his opinions on the suhject—but if the transfers had been 
effected in a different manner, it would have poo incal- 
culable benefit to the whole country, ins of deing mis- 
chief to a portion of it. 

He declared the term “ divorce between bank and state” 
to be a catch phrase—orig nally got up by politicians, to de- 
lude and misguide the people. The mass of those who have 
adupted it have done so without sufficient consideration. He 
objected to the use of such a term by men pretending to judg- 
ment and discretion. 

He thought that this sub-treasury scheme was fraught with 
more mischief than any system that had ever been pr x 
You are establishing a “‘ better currency” for the office-hold- 
ers—and a “‘baser currency” for the people. The paper cur- 
Tency, — in specie on demand, will ever be the curren- 
cy of the country. But by ycur schemes you isolate the gov- 
ernment from the people—you increase the salaries of your 
public officers from ten to twelve percent. You deprive the 
aa in time, too, of any adequate currency. 

e referred to the propositions made by the President for 

and silver in payment, and to the proposition offerea by 

tr. Calhoun and Mr. Benton. All end in the same thing : 
re a gold and silver receip* of all the public dues into the 
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Treasury. 

If you adopt this sub-treasury scheme, then even if you 
adopt a provision that the notes of specie-paying banks 
be received, it will amount to the same thing, as if you per- 
mit nothing but gold and silver to be received in payment.— 
Let there be no delusion on this subject. Let it be under- 
stood, therefore, that if you adopt the sub-treasury scheme. 
you must take the whole of it—there is no halfway work 
about it. 

Mr. Tallmadge then portrayed, with remarkable ° 
the effects upon the commercial prosperity which oud te 
produced by this meascre ; and declared that he doubted not 
some of those who now support it will come hereafter to ask 
the government to raise the le from that depth of ruin 
and perdition into which they will be plunged by the scheme. 

Mr. Talimadge said that the tendency of this scheme was 
to bring the country back to an exclusively metallic currency, 
and illustrated this point at considerable length. 

He declared, moreover, that even if it should be a t- 
ed to be carried out, it would be found utterly panastediin 
and if it were possible to carry it into effect, it would destroy 
the commercial community in every state. 

[Mr. Benton gave a sign of dissent. } 

“ The senator shakes his head,” said Mr. Tallmadge ; “ he 
may try it at home, but let him confine it to his home.” 

“ While the senator from Missouri uses his Procrustean bed 
there, and fits his man to it, I will not coasent that be shall 


bring his machine to New York and knock off our man at both 
ends.” 


Mr. Tallmadge entered into a full exposition of the effects 
inevi from it, and cuncluded with a 
powerful defence of the banking and commercial interests of 
the country, which have been assailed by certain members in 


which would 


the course of the debate. 
IN SENATE... .Mowpay, Sept. 25. 


The Senate 


Mr. Crary then addressed the Senate. He said, that after 
the most calm and dispassionate reflection on the condition of 
the country, and the measures of relief suggested, he had 
come to the conclusion that the Bill underconsideration would 


be only an aggravation of the evil, When distress was the 


result of the measures of the government, it was doubly imper- 


ative on the government to find a remedy. The universality 
of the feeling of suffering which prevailed th 


distress and difficulty had arisen among us. This universal 


suffering ought to lead to united counsels and common meas- 


ures. He hoped all past discords would be forgotten, and that 
all would fix their eyes on the condition of the country, and 


unite in devising the best means of relief. He took a view of 


the state of the currency before the removal of the deposites, 


which he considered the great cause of the present misery.— 


He adverted to predictions which had been made at the time 


of the removal of the deposites, and the fulfilment of these 


ictions he regarded as evidence that such was the cause. 


e did not consider that the analogy drawn by the President 
between the situation of Great Britain and of this country, 
In both countries the question of rechartering the 
In Great Britain, the 
Bank was rechartered, and the credit and currency of the 
cuuntry are restored; here, we refused to recharter the Bank, 
and our currency is disturbed and our credit is overthrown. 


was true. 
National Banks was simultaneous. 


He took a view of the issues of paper money in Great Britain, 


shewing that the President had fallen into error in reference to 
the expansion of paper money in Great Britain. He considered 


that the embarrassments of Great Britain were in proportion 
to her connection with this country; and so also in France; 


so that the sufferings of Europe have been caused by the course 
of measures adopted by our own government, or by the mis- 
He considered the refusal to re- 
charter the U. S. Bank, as producing an effect on the cur- 
rency to be compared to the effect produced in a ship by cut- 
ting away her mainmast. This, the removal of the deposites, 
ie circular, were 
present state of 
things. No one doubted, if the U. S. Bank had been rechar- 
tered, that the deposites, would have been safe, the embar- 
rassments of the country ia a great measure prevented, be- 


conduct of our own people. 


the bill relative to foreign , and the s 
all causes which operated to produce t 


cause the currency would have been undisturbed, and the ex- 
changes regulated. The distribution of the deposites among 
forty banks, in the first instance, and afterwards to seventy or 
eighty ba:.ks, enabled those institutions to lend out large 
sums for speculations. In reference to the remarks of the 
message on the Pensylvania U. S. Bank, he exposed the falla- 
cy and absurdity of agsigned to a state institution the same, 
or a greater power, to check the local institutions, than were 
conferred on the U. S. Bank as chartered by Congress. The 
deposite law had been charged as one of the causes of the 
present state of things. What was intended to have been 
done with these deposites? Were not to have been 
withdrawn from the banks? Were they intended to remain 
there forever? The deposite law only drew this revenue 
from the banks by degrees, and placed it with the states.— 
He considered this bill as having a salutary effect, in check- 
ing the ruinous course and tendency vf the pet bank system. 
He stated that the amount of specie which reached the 
Land Offices under the specie circular, showed that it did 
not produce the effect assigned to it. The effect it did 
duce was to depreciate tte bank paper, causing the hoarding 
of specie and producing an expansion of the issues and the 
multiplication of the ps per circulation. 

Among the evils resulting from the refusal to recharter the 
U.S. Bank, was the establishment of a system of locul banks 
in the State of Kentucky. The policy of the late Administra- 
tion, in reference to the Compromise Act should be ranked 
among the causes of the distress. The Southern gentlemen, 
particularly the senators from South Carolina, were entitled 
to great respect for the efforts they made to preserve the pro- 
visions of that act ; but the Administration had takenacourse the 
most injurious in its chasacter to the manufacturer, because 
it convinced him that there could be no reliance on the policy 
of the Government, however solemn the pledge which may be 
given. If the Government had adhered to the pledge in the 
Compromise Act, there would be no excess of i tations, 
because our manufacturers would have kept up the stock of 
domestic goods. The Senator from South Carvlina had ad- 
verted to the Tariff of 1828. That Tariff was the work of the 
open enemies of the Protective System, connected with the se- 
cret enemies of the policy. But un jar as was this Tariff, iv 
seuiaus hema tenteant Ge nll wlth one a hended by 
it, if the Compromise Act had not been carried into effect. 
The vetoofthe Land Bill was one of the causes of the present dis 











to consider the Bill imposing addi- 
tional duties, as depositories of public money, on certain offi- 
cers. 
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Union, distinguished it thus from any former period in which 

















tress. Another cause is, that for the last several years we have 
not had the benefit of afree government. We bave had the form 
indeed, but the spirit was not there. We have been under 
despotism. If the Jackson party had possessed more firm. 
ness, they would not have goverved the country ill. They 
had ardor but not firmnesss. There was a majority of that 
party against the refusal to recharter the U. S. Bank—against 
wating sae. prsites—agai a 
Specie Circular; but the despotism of an individual overpow- 
ered the voice of that majority. Whole legisiative bodies 
had turned round, passing revolutions at one session against 
a Bank, and at another in favor of a bank. He a 
to the inconsistency of Mr. Dallas, who,after carrying through 
the Senate a bill to recharter the U. 8. Bank beaded a pop- 
ular assembly in the State House yard of aaa and 
applauded the provisions of that very act. That individual is 
at this moment filling a very splendid foreign mission. He 
left the world to judge for themselves, what influenced such 
course. He was for himself willing to embrace every 
Senator as a brother, who would point out a mede of escap- 
ing the evils under which we labor. 


He then proceeded to examine in detail the various meas- 
ures brought forward, and to be submitted. The 
by the President, he was 
totally against, as unconstitutional, in reference to the States. 
But in particular, he denounced the bill relative to the Banks 
of the District of Columbia, which made it an indictable of- 
fence for an individual to take the only currency he could get. 
He took a view of the effect of the bill to postpone the trans- 
fer of the fourth instalment of the surplus revenue. Suit was 
to be commenced against banks which did nut meet the de- 
mands of the Treasury, and thus the banks in the South and 
Scuthwest, and he knew it to be so in Kentucky, were to be 
subjected to an interest of twelve to eighteen per cent., in the 
amount of their debts from the time of the demand. In re- 
gard to the establishment of a currency of the precious met- 
als, he asked in the first place, if it was desirable? He laid 
it down that there is not a sufficient amount of specie in the 
werld to carry on all the commercial business of the world ; 
nor in this country was there sufficient for all the commercial 
business of the country. The sum required for the city of 
New York alone, would be ten millions a day. It would 
therefore tend only to cripple and embarrass our condition. 
Banks expand most when they have most specie, and curtai! 
when they have the least. He expressed his astonishment 
that a distinguished senator should have declared himself 
friendly to any issue of paper which was irredeemable. 
There may be cases, when a small portion of irredeemable 
paper would be beneficial ; but there was great danger to be 
apprehended, if the Government shall set an example of this 
character. He adverted to the irredecinable notes of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky Bank. That paper deprecia- 
ted rapidly, the depreciation being in preportion to its amount; 
but as the issues were diminished, the depreciation alto be- 
came less, and it has now about got up to par. 

But if desirable to establish a hard money currency, is it 
practicable? There was no power in the gencral government 
to put down the local banks of the states. What then docs 
itbecome us todo? Does not wisdom point out that we 
shall modulate our legislation so as to conform to a state of 
things which it is not in our power to change? The attempt 
to press the banks would produce a pressure on the debtors 
of the banks. He concluded that the most dangerous experi- 
ments were those made on the established habits of a people, 
and predicted that an effort to destroy the banks would be pro- 
ductive of a civil revolution. He adverted to the insecurity 
of the system proposed. In his own stete, three Treasurers 
in succession became defaulters in consequence of lending the 
money of the public to their personal friends. The Seereta- 
ry of the Treasury had drawn a discredit on the system, when 
he required that these sub-trearurers, after having received a 
certain specified sum, should deposit it in the nearest bank. 
He considered the system objectionable because it will add to 
the patronage of the evento What had become of the 100,- 
000 officers, whu, according to a be made two years ago, 
were created by the Executive will? Where is the veto pow- 
er? Where the still more alarming power of retaining bins, 
asin the case of the Land Bill, and the Currency Bill? 
Where the expunging power; the er of creating and 
turning out officers—and the power of administering the laws 
as he understands them? Has the Chief Magistrate come 
forward with any disclaimers of these powers? Has he not 
rather followed in the footsteps of bis 1 Didhe 
not retain the Treasury Circular agoinet the will of Congress 
and the people? He hoped no one would fall into the error 
of supposing that the oppusition to the late Administration 
was of a personal character, or opposition to the person of 
General Jackson. 

Government bad not been asked to furnish exchange, but 
it was its duty to furnish that which is equal to exchange. 

He considered it the duty of the Opposition, when animad- 
verting on the measures suggested, to recommend what they 
might think best. But he could devise none: he had never 
seen such a dense and impenetrable gloom as that which now 
surrounded us. He felt that he bad not the skill of « physi- 
cian to recommend a remedy. The potient must minister to 
himself. He believed that if the States were represented oc 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


cording to the latest expression of public opinion, the mem- 
a onail aes about 34 against the Administration, 
and 18 in favor of it. He thought therefore it would have 
been better to suffer the measures of the Administration to 
commence _ — — He could think capella reme- 
dy in which . 8. was not a i 
tHe considered the :leclaration of the President that he would 
veto any bill for the pigeons: of a U. S. Bank as unconsti- 
tutional, as he would a ution of the Senate declaring 
that they would not sanction any measure which he might re- 
commend. 

He went on to look at the arguments against a U. S. Bank 
—and urged his objections to the new ones which had been 

roposed. He went into a view of the bill introduced by 

Me. Rives, wmeee Ne objections to it, but declaring that 
between that and Sub-Treasury scheme he vote 
for that of Mr. Rives. He would also vote in favor of the 
motion of Mr. King, to postpone the bill under consideration, 
although he would pm ‘ton had been a —_ a 
finite ment. He Con, would go . 
and aoa t the people themselves, pron back instructed 
us to their course. 

Mr. Benton asked for the yeas and nays on the question to 
postpone the bill till the first Monday in December. 

The question was then taken on the motion +o a 
and decided in the negative as follows—Yeas 19, Nays 27. 

On motion of Mr. Wright, the bill was then officially pas- 
sed over. 


IN SENATE. ...Mownay, Sept. 18. 
MR. CALHOUN ON THE CURRENCY. 

The bill providing for the issue of Treasury notes was ta- 

ken up, @ 

fixed thane of the Senate and immense crowd, 

Mr. Catuous rose and made an elaborate exposition of 
his views. He said the question is, “ Shall the government 
use the banks as fiscal agents? as depositories of the public 
funds—and shall it receive their notes as specie?” He had 
come to the conclusion that the interest of the banks and gov- 
ernment forbid a re-union. He asked that he might be judg- 
ed with candor. 

Those in favor of a re-union will find the preliminary diffi- 








culty that the banks are now separated from the government; | Lived by law. 


and until the law which separated them is anvul ed, nove, he 


imagined, would wish the restoration of the union. The Op- || 


position will not be in favor of it—they were always against it | 
—aneither will those in the ranks of the Administration: for | 
they have denounced it. 

It was not safe to trust the country to an untried expedient, | 
but what must we call the trial of an experiment, that has al- 
ready failed? Worse than folly, madoessitself! Lf the union 
is to be restored, a national bank is indixpensable. 

If we are to receive notes in the public transactions, we | 
are bound to have a National Bank. Whatever you treat 
as money, you are bound tw make as solid and uniform as| 
possible. ite referred to bis opinions in 1834, when he said 
that if the government was to do without a bask, it must dis- | 
solve its connection with all. | 

He now declared there must be a vational bank to re- | 
store the connection. He thought, however, public opinion | 
is against such an institution—at least sentiments of a. 
large and powerful party are. 

The Executive is pledged against it. It could not be es- 
tablished without a political revolution. Another crisis must 
come—anather prostration of commercial credit. 

He thoug'.t there were insuperable objections to a national | 
bank. What we have gone through would be nothing to 
what would follow upon the establishment of such an institu- , 
tion. (He illustrated this position at some length.) | 

He thought the erisis of 1816 essentially different from the 
present. The gov srument was then the debtor—it is now the | 
creditor. He was then in favor of a nationalbank. Another 
measure was proposed—namely, a bankrupt law—such as is 
now offered by the executive. 

He is entirely opposed to a bankrupt law, as harsh, oppres- | 
sive, and unconstitutional. The states alone have the power | 
to pass such a measure. | 

He who would try a bank on the present state of things, | 
will tind the recoil overwhelming. It would compel specie | 
——- not as a reformer; = as ——- 

e was opposed to a national bank on grounds of expedi- | 
ency, prope met construction, and because it wae ped } 
large executive power. He referred to the to unite | 
the goverment with the Pennsylvania Bank of the United | 
States as its fiscal agent. | 

He thought it might be done ; but he never could consent 


to give such a preference to any state—to give so much pow- F 


er to any set of stockholders—to give such a triumph to an 
individual over the government as this would be. 

He spoke of the expanson of the banks, and thought it arose 
from their connection with the government. The simple fact 
that the notes should be received in payment of the public 
dues, gave an immense impulse to the circulation of the notes 
of the deposite banks. 

They are treated by the government as morey; while the 
notes of other institutions were regarded as mere written 

between man and man. He attributed to this 





this country; and to the same cause in England, the commer- 
cial convulsions that had taken there. 

He believed the connection was of little value to the banks 
in most parts of the country. He knew it was so regarded in 
South Carolina; and the advantage as enjoyed by other places 
pap aang unequal, and contrary to the genius of our 


He alluded to the corruption attendant on the connection. 


It was manifest in the state of public morals. 
He spoke of the remedy. It must not be a Treasury bank 
nor the capacity of becoming a T. bank. 


e referred to his amendment. He said the object of it 
was to produce a ual reform. 
After the first of January next, three fourths of the public 
dues may be paid in the notes of ie-paying banks; after 
the first of January, 1839, one-half, and after the ist of Janu- 
ary, 1840, one-fourth, and after that the whole revenue of the 
government shall be collected in the constitutional currency— 
gold and silver-or such notes and such bills or paper issued 
the government, as the laws shall authorize to be issued. 
The question on this amendment would test the determin- 
ation of the Administration. It could be carried if the Ad- 
ministration chose—if they opposed it, he knew his own course. 
He did not wish it to pass, if they did not eupport it—for 
he was unwilling to entrust it to hands that would not be dis- 
posed to carry it into exécution. 
Mr. Calhoun then offered his amendment, of which the 
substance is given above; but at the suggestion of several sen- 
ators he = it, and said he would annex Aon the bill 
imposing duties on certain ic officers, as itories, 
(dhe dence bill, as Benton Cied it.) The nate, wan was 


: - : ordered to be printed, and is to the effect that from and after 
in the midet of the most profound sileace =} the Ist day of January, 1838, three-fourths of the amount due 
the 


Government forduties, taxes, sales of public lands, or other 
debts, may be paid in the notes of ie-paying banks; and 
that from and after the first day ad 1336, one half 
may be so paid, and from and after the Ist of January, 1840, 
one fourth ; and from and after the Ist day of Jan. 1841, al! 
sums for duties, sales of public lands, or other debts due to 
the government, shall be paid only in tho legal currency of 
the United States, or in such notes, bills or paper issued un- 
der the authority of the same, as may be directed to be re- 
Mr. Benton said he would, when the bill 
came up, offer an amendment to accomplish the same object 
in a different way. 

Mr. Benton then entered into an elaborate defence of the 
general provisions of the measure. 

Deposite Banks.— Among the documents communicated to 
| Congress in connention with the late Report of the Secretary 
jie a statement of the comparative condition of the Deposite 

Banks at different dates. The number of Banks included 
in the August returns is 86; and is probably the same in the 
column for July. At the date of the previous returns, the 
number, we suppose, was 4 or 5 less, say 81 or 82. But 
without reference to any variation in the number of Banks, it 
will be seen that since the Ist of March their circulation has 
diminished more than twelve millions, and their loans and 
discounts, including exchanges, nearly forty-one millions; 
making a total called in from the community .in five months, 
of about fifty-three millions. The loans and discounts by the 
August returns, were, exclusive of exchanges, $112,902,692 
67. Including exchanges, $130,597 ,192. 


From Texas.—The New Orleans Advertiser has files of 
the Texas Telegraph to the 22d ultimo. President Houston 
bas issued @ proclamation calling upon the Senators and Re- 
presentatives to assemble at Houston, the Texan sent of Gov- 

ernment, on the 25th of the present month. for purposes con- 
nected with the boundary question. 

Several gentlemen recently from Bexar, state that a large 
war party of Camanches are laying waste the whole counts 
for many miles west of the Rio Grande; nearly sll the wealthy 


|| Mexicans in that quarter are removing with their famlies to- 


ward Zacetecas, fearing the approach of the Texan army 
which they believe will soon succeed the C .manches. 

Mr. Buchunnan, of the firm of Hensly & Buchannan, was 
lately killed near the Sevilla by a party of Indians. 

A young man by the name of Jackson M. Parker was 
latcly killed near the Neuces by a party of Tonkewa Indi- 
ans. 


Two men to be Messrs. Ross and Stevens, have 
been found m and scalped near Goliad. They had 
fallen bly under the hands of the Tipans, as a party of 


those Indians have long infested that neighborhood. 

Hoxston (Texas) Market, Aug. 22.—Butter, scarce, 
Ib 50c; Bacon, 20a 25; Corn, per sack, $5: Coffee per Ib 
17a20c; Cheese, scarce, 374; Flour, none; Lumber, per M 
$50a70; Lard, scarce, 18120; Molasses, scarce, $lal 124; 
Mackerel, 28225; Rice 10ul2c; Sugar 15a2Uc. 


Fires.—A barn belonging to Richard Yates and three hay- 
stacks belonging to Messrs. Blanchard & Ryckman, on the 
Cherry-Valley, Turnpike, were burnt on Thursday night. 
They were wudeubealiy set on fire by an incendiary. 

The pine barrens, a few miles out of the city, were set on 
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NEW AGENT. 
M. L. Bonwerr, Esq..........- Sibesbéeoes ++++++-Madison, N. J. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

oper cre anere” (M. A. D.) te reluctantly declined, It lacks 
« To « Friend” (Clareace) will appear. 

“ isdechned. “Death” do. “The Mother's Lament” do. 
“The Dream—To C. M. D.” is declined. “Song of Etherea Terres- 
tria” do. “The Clouds of Evening” do. 

“ Bunset in Eden” is approved. 





“ Southern Literary Messenger.” —The September No. of this work 
opens with a severe though not savage review of the ‘ Pickwick Pa- 
pers,’ from au able pen. Their folly, absurdity and buffoonery are 
powerfully exposed; while at the same time due credit is given to 
the author for his occasional felicities of description. The censure 
may be a shade too harsh, but itis not undeserved. The review may 
be read with great profit by aspirants to literary celebrity. 

“ Mrs. Edgeworth’s Helen” is the theme of the vext article, in which 
an admirer of Miss E. seems on the point of doing her a great deal 
more harm by his defence than a former assailant had done by his 
attack. Her champion retrieves himself toward the last, however, 
and fully vindicates the lady from the imputation of writing well on- 
ly while guided by her father. He proves that the faults of style 
charged upon her when unassisted by her parent were equally mani- 
fest before his death. 

“ Ola-Ita, or the Sioux Girl,” is better verse than the average, though 
betraying many faults of structure. 

“ Trees, Again,” by J.F. Otis—Correct in taste rather than in ergu- 

ment. A fondness for trees and groves is not a universal passion in 
this country, but is every year becoming more prevalent. 
“Ode,” “To F—,” “ Dreams,” etc. by Elia, are fair, except the 
translation. It seems to require more talent—or perhaps more pa- 
tience—to give a really good rendering of an ancient conceit than to 
write modern verse. 

“Julia Lee” is a story of almost unequalled purity, pathos and 
beauty. It would have done honor to any periodical ever published. 
The history of an angelic being, slowly wasted by the fell d«stroyer, 
Cousumption, and carrying down to the grave the bearts of the lov- 
ing and loved by whom she is surrounded, was never more truly or 
touchingly related. We hope to transcribe this at an early oppor- 
tanity. 

“ The Deserter” is a Revolutionary tale, founded on the adv 
and perils of the renowned Sergeant Champe of the Virginia Legion. 
It opens rather stiffly, but coon warms into vitality and vigor. Of 
the ten chapters which are to comprise the story of Champe, three 
only appear in the present number. 

“ Visions of Childhood” —veree—mediocre. 

“ Notes and Anecdotes from the Portfolio of an Officer of the Empire” 
(Napoleon's) lose nothing of their freshness and interest. This num- 
ber is fully equal to its predecessors. We have transferred some of 
its anecdotes to our coluinns, and selected others for future quotation. 

“ The Rain-Clouds” (T.H.S.) is a better specimen of verse than the 
columns of the Messenger usually afford. If not exquisite, they are 
neither absurd nor ear-harrowing. 

“ Olive Etherington" (by Miss L. H. Medina) ir characteristic and 
powerful—one of the best tales of modern society and its arbitrary 
trammels we have met this many adsay. To our mind, it does more 
for the lasting fame of the authoress than half a dozen melo-dramas. 
“ Genoe—from the Note-Book of a Tyaveller” is a well-written but 
badly conceived paper—its subject being a mere description, or ra- 
ther raptured enumeration, of the many choice paintings and other 
master-pieces of art to be seen in the palaces and churches of Genoa. 
A tourist might as well enumorate the various dishes of savory food 
to be procured at a Paris restuurateur, and the reader in the one case 
would be about as sensibly edified as in the other. 

“ To a Sea-Gull”—" To Mrs. Christiana S."—We suppose the Mes- 
senger must publish such rhymes as these, as we are often under a 
similar necessity. We always calculate to waste more space on the 
very middling aad the hardly tolerable in the shape of original verse 
than in any other; and we ought not to feel surprised that another 
is in a like predicament. 

“ Constantine, or the Rejected Throne” is continued with skill and 
spirit. 

“ The Village Bells” (by J. Carroll Brent) is a very dull imitation of 
that tamest of all decent poems, Gray's Elegy. 

“ Readings with my Pencil” (James F. Otis)—judicious and terse. 

“To Dr. J. F. 8."—“ Chatterton’s Last Thoughts.”"—These rhymes 
are by different authors, but equally stupid. We protest them. 

Altogether, the M ger is strong this month—oumbering sixty 
pages of excellence to four of metrical atrocity. We trust the dispro- 








Per || portion will be even more signal hereafter. (T. W. White, Rich- 


mond, Va.) 


Mr. Catlin, who has been for six years traversing the Prairies and 
wilds of the Far West, taking portraits of the most distinguished In- 
dian Chiefs, with sketches illustrative of the Villages, Costume, and 
Customs of the Aborigines, with Landscapes, Hunting Scenes, &c: 
bas returned to this city, and commenced a series of Lectures expla- 
aatory of his Paintings, which are exhibited in connection therewith, 
His collection comprises three hundred Portraits, forty Landscapes, 
twelve Buffalo Hunting Scenes, four of Annual Religiows Cereme- 
nies, &c. &c. Mr. Catlia is well known in this city; his capacities 











agreements 
connection all the financial convulsions that have occurred in 


es tase hres so dry 


for his undertaking, and the indomitable energy and perseverance 











with which he has prosecuted it, are equally notorious ; and we cap 
not doubt that a rational and lively though mournful interest in the 
history and eharacter of ‘ the red ruler of the shade,’ and the magni- 
ficieat region explored by Mr. C. will ensure a numerous attendance. 

Mr. Brough, the vocalist, gave a Concert at the City Hotel on Tues- 
day evening, assisted by Mr. Russell, Mr. and Mrs, Watson, and Mr. 
Bishop. We need not say that it gave high sattefaction. 

Mad. Caradori Allen, a celebrated European vocalist, arrived here 
in the Philadelphia. She was singing with Malibran when that Queen 
of Song was seized with the illness which terminated in her death. 

Mrs. Gibbs, well known as a vocalist throughout this country as 
well as on the boards of Covent Garden, has been engaged at the Bow- 
ery Theatre, where we presume greater attention is to be paid to the 
department of Opera than hitherto. We congratulate the Manager on 
an acquisition to his corps of which he may well be proud. 


“ Letter to Dr. 4. Brigham on Animal Magnetism, by Wm. L. Stone.” 
—We have not room this week to say more of this pamphiet than 
that it contains a narration of certain remarkable phenomena exhibit- 
ed by a young lady under the influence of what iscommonly termed 
Animal Magnetism, end that no person who haows Col. Stone and 
his unimpeachable veracity can rise from the perusal of this work 
without feeliag a conviction that the silence, spell ormystery of Aai- 
mal Magnetism is neither an imposture nor an infatuation, but a real 
and most wonderful develop of po or faculties in the hu- 
man soul beyond our conceptions of its nature and contrary to our 
ideas of the laws which govern material being. We shall speak fur- 
ther aeat week. (G. Dearbon & Co.) 








New Music—Atwil!, 201 Broads ay, has just published ‘ Mary Hay,’ 
a favorite Scotch Ballad—music (original) by Mrs. Bloodgood of Sa- { 
ratoga; ‘ The‘ Miller of Mitcham,’ acomic Duett, as sung by Miss M- | 
H. Woodward and Mr. Solomon at the New York concerts; and ‘No 
Tear was iu her Eye,’ as sung by Miss Watson, Poetry by A. H. Hal- 
liday, Music by F. Robinson. The last is a beautiful song, and the 
comic duett is irresistibly mirth moving. 

* The Knickerbocker’ for October has made its appearance, but not in 
season for a notice this week. 

City Occurrences.—A fire broke out about 10 o'clock on 
Sunday morning at the spice and coffee store of Messrs. 
Swail & Blair, 133 Cedar Street. The building and contents 
were nearly consumed. Loss $8,000. 

William F. Stivers was killed in Anthony-street near the 
Five-Points on Thursday night of Jast week, in a fracas, by a 
party of blacks. Joseph Blake, implicated as one of the 
number, was arrested in Chapel-strect, on Saturday evening. | 

John Barton, an Irishman, aged 22 years, fell from the 
reef of the new Catholic Church, corner of Barclay and 
Church streets, last Saturday morning, and was instantly 
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new cases were very few. We hope that the noble Empori- 
um of the South-West is by this time nearly relieved of ber 
fearful calamity. 


More Piracy.—Capt. Swinson, of the brig Cambrian, at 
Boston, reports, that ‘on the outward passage to St. Jago, 
July 5, lat. 26 02, lon. 67 30, was boarded by a boat with 7 
men from a Spanish brig reported the Serane, Captain Juan 
Roche, from Sierra Leone, with 150 slaves. These men after 
boarding, drew their dirks, drove all hands below, and took 
possession of the vessel, brought her alongside their brig, and 
commenced breaking open the main hatch, but soon dedsisted 
and demanded half the isions. They overhauled the 
store room and cabin, niuah from us bread, beef, hams, 
potatoes, two casks of water, beans, sugar, &c. the mate’s 
watch, seamen’s clothing and tobacco, and every thing they 
could lay their hands on. 


Fire.—The Commissary’s Store of Fort Howard, Wiscon- 
son, was burned on the 24th ult. The loss of rty to the 
United States is estimated at from $15 to $20,000, by the 
Green Bay Democrat. Nearly all the troops have been re- 
moved from Fort Howard. 


Rev. T. W. Coit, D. D. has resigned the office of Presi- 
dent of the Transylvania University. 


Sudden Death.—On the 9th instant, two young men were 
gunning in Pequannoc, Morris Co. N. J. near Colonel Mun’s 
Mine, when the gun of one of them was accidentally dis- 
charged while in the act of priming and the contents were 
lodged in the forehead uf Jacob Youmans, aged about twenty 
years, who died in a few minutes thereafter. 


Mail Robbery.—The great southern mail to Cincinnati 
was robbed on the morning of the 20th, between Lafayette 
and Springfield, Ohio, and rifled of all its contents, excepting 
one leather containing letters put up at Cincinnati, for 
distribution at Zanesville. 

Texian Navy.—The Texian navy, is reduced one half; 
the Invincible, one of the two vessels which compose it, hav- 
ing got aground, and become a wreck. The Invincible and 
Brutus had taken or destroyed 
and brought $150,000 in specie to Galveston, Aug. 27. 


Church Robbery.—St. Paul's Church was entered by rob- 
bers last night and despoiled of all its carpeting. 
[Alb. Eve. Journal. 








Deferred Articles, 

Gen. Ripley, M. C. of Louisiana, it is pow said, has not 
resigned his seat in Congress, but is recovering his bealtb, 
and will shortly proceed tv Washington. 

Hon. Langdon Cheves, formerly President of the Bank 
of the United States, has written a letter in which, after 





killed. He left a wife to whom she had been married but 
five months. Great pains had been taken to guard against 
accidents of this nature. 

The Exchange Office of Mr. Braisted, No. 190 Chatham- | 
street, was robbed on Saturday evening by a man who, when | 
arrested and taken to the Police Office, gave his name as! 
John Woolverton. When taken he ha: $20 in good money, | 
and an assortment of counterfeit in his possession. 

Jokn Miller, Esq. Assistant Alderman from tbe Eleventh 
Ward, died at residence corner of Rivington and Sheriff- 
streets, on Saturday afternoon last. His remains were taken 
to Woodbridge- N. J. for interment, attended by the Mayor 
and Corporation of this city and the First Troop of Horse. 





A Strike among the laborers on the Illinois and Michigan | 
Canal near Peru occurred three weeks since. They had been 
receiving $26 a month, which the contractors wished to re- 
duce to $20, which was not agreeable. Very just complaint 
is made by the laborers that some of the cuntractors who 
were in arrears refused or were unable to pay up, while they 
thus arbitrarily changed the rate of wages. They had an un- 
doubted right to pay what they thought proper for the future: 
bat they should not have attempted it without paying up, so 
as to give the laborers a free choice to work on at the prices 
offered, or quit. Some 150 or 200 of the latter left at once, 
going down the Illinois river to Peoria, and intending to pro- 
seed thence to Alabama or New Orleans. We faney they 
night do many a wiser thing than this last. 

Mrs. M. D. 1. F. Philips, of Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co. 

was thrown from a wagon on Sunday last, and almost in- 
tantly killed. 





The Yellow Fever had roged most rightfully at New-Or- 
eans during the week of our last advices, beyond all former 
arecedent—but was sensibly on the decline at our very latest 


bearing testimony to the general good conduct ¢f the Bank, 
he avows himself hostile to any National Bank, on constitu- 
tional grounds.—If there were no better institution of the 
kind than the late Bank was under his management, we be- 
lieve most men would agree with him. 

Hon. William Smith, the veteran Ex-Senator from South 
Carolina, and of late rather notable in the politics of Ala- 
bama, recently avowed that Chief Justice Marshall, when 
he decided in favor of the constitutionality of the United 
States Bank, was himself the holder of seventeen shares in 
that institution. Hon. Benjamin W. Leigh of Virginia has 
investigated the subject and demonstrated the falsity of the 
charge. 

4 Bittler-—Hon. Gabriel Moore, U. S. Ex-Senator, un- 
dertook to run for Congress in the Northern District of Ala- 
bama, celebrated for its tenacity of Jacksonism. The result 
was as follows: Reuben H. Chapman, (V. B.) 7,599; Ga- 
briel Moore, 1,745; majority, 5,854! Mr. Moore will prob- 
ably delay his visit to Washington fur a few months at least. 


Mississtrri.—The political campaign is proceeding in 
this state with great spirit. General E. L. Acee has with 
drawn from the Whig Congressional ticket, and Major Hu- 
lings of the Chickasaw or newly settled portion of the state, 
has been substituted. He is a recent emigrant from Tennes- 
see. Mr. Prentiss is now actively canvassing the State. On 
the other hand, it seems by the omininous silence of the * De 
mocratic’ S.ate paper that the leaders of the Administration 
party have privately resolved not to run any candidates for 
Congress, but instruct Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson, elect- 
ed expressly for the extra session alone, to hold over, and 
claim seats for two years ensuing on the strength of that 
election. We do not see how this can stand, nor how the 
gentlemen could honorably remain, even if the course were 
strictly legal. We hope their friends will reconsider the 





1ecounts. The weather had been very favorable, and the 


matter, if we are not mistaken in our premises; otherwise 


a large amount of property, | 





the time of the new Congress at the regular session will be 


engrossed and its temper destroyed by a harassing and ex. 
pensive contested election. 


The death of Hon. Benjamin W. Edwards, the Bank Ad- 
ministration candidate for wovernor, seems to have rendered 
the success of Hon. Alexander G. McNutt, the ‘ Demo- 
cratic Anti-Bank’ candidate, nearly certain. He will receive 
the entire Administration vote, with that of the Anti-Bank 
Whigs, while the Whig party is very much divided. Some 
will not support Nullifiers ; others declare they will support 
none but a Nullifier. A State Convention is about to mect to 
select a candidate. Mesars. John A. Quitman, William 
Vannerson, and John A. Grimball, have been proposed. 

The Secretary of State, Treasurer, and Auditor, are like- 
wise elected by popular vote—self-nomination. Probably the 
old officers, who are of each party, will be re-elected. 

—ooCoCCa——= 

Carvinat Fescu.—We are indebted to Cardinal Fesch, 

the uncle of Napoleon, for the reim tion of the Jesuits 
into France. The Cardinal was at bottom a very excel- 
leat man, but of a narrow mind, and always yielding to the 
influence of some intriguing priests who surrounded him, and 
|| particularly to the Abbe Rauzan. pore ee oo 
|| accorded the warmest protection to all the colleges i 
|| ed by the Jesuits in France. 
|| The Cardinal lived ine retired way at Paris, in his 
handsome hotel, in the rue Mont Blanc; he saw and 
knew but few persons. Three or four times only, in the course 
of the year, he thought it his duty to give a public dinner. 
When he had to send out his invitations, he would open the 
|| Imperial Almanac, and select, almost by hazard, from the 
senate, the corpstegislalif, the council of state, the magistra- 
cy, and the higher clergy. 
Forty persons had been invited for one of these dinners, 
jjand thirty-nine had already assembled in the salons of the 
|| Cardinal. It was half after seven, and they had not yet seat- 
|| ed themselves at table. The Cardinal appeared uneasy, and 
hunger lengthened every one’s countenance. 

“Do you wait for any one, my lord f” inquired one of the 

ts. 

* Yes, I amexpecting a senator.” 

A half hour slipped by; the same guest returned to the 
Cardinal. 

“ Perhaps, my lord, the senator is ill 1” 

** Oh no, he would have informed me, if it was so.” 

Another half hour passed. 

* But who, my , is this senator?” 

“It is Count de Laville Lerouz.” 

“ But, my lord, he bas been dead a twelvemonth.” 

“Oh! then let us sit down.” 

French A 
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» Lit. Mess. 


READINGS WITH MY PENCIL. 
BOOKS. 
1.“ Ambrosio, or the Monk :"—by M. G. Lewis. 
co ae book of horrors es curiosity. It excited 
much remark when it appeared. It discovers t perver- 
stow of conciderable fancy; but the thickening ‘plots. loath 
jj somes ghastly, supernatural appearance, and an interest rest- 
ing entirely on those who are distinguished for vices, at lenst 
|| the flimsiness, German affectation, and slovenliness of the 
|| style, make it a book which few could rend with safety, and 
|| none without disgust. Lody Macbeth's single midnight walk 
is worth a thousand mawkish tales like this. Yet I do not 
pretend that there are no traces of genius in Ambrosio him- 
self. Indeed, that conception of character is worth a more 
favorable notice. And the plot is curiously interwoven, with- 
out being intolerably perplexed. 





2. “ Melmoth, or the Wanderer :"—by Maturin. 

Full of mort eloquent descriptions of passion, tremendous 
exhibitions of vice, and latonsaly hervibe throughout. There 
are incidents borrowed from » be “ Monk,” or resemblances 
to it; but the language and eluquence could not be borrowed ; 
for our literature has none like it to lend. It is the most mir- 
acu!ous effort of the wildest fiction of any age; and sustained, 
from beginning to end, with equal beauty and force. 


3. “Man of Feeling :” by McKensie. 
A soothing work of considerable genius. I think I was 
the better—TI snow I was the wiser for reading it; and I am 
equally sure that | was made happier, by its perusal. The 
style is graceful and simple, but rot always correct and per- 


hee 4.“ Merino Pellere:"—ty Byron. 
A most dull, prosaic thing—unworthy of its author's genius. 
5. “ Travels of Lemuel Gulliver:"—by Dean Swi/t. 


These are monuments of t invention, but of greater 
judgment and art. Guth to Cescaty ensmeadhh eetuan omens 


those I have read, who attempt to nartate impossibilities in 
the language, and to gain the credit, of truth. Nothing but 
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a narrative, with every other character of excellence consis- 
tent throughout. If the story were this side of impossibility, 
the style would gain them credence. The humor consists in 
this admirably sustained contrast; and into the plan of the 
story the moat ludicrous circumstances are woven with the 
greatest adroitness. It was surely no small effort of 

to transfer one’s self, and to 80 , into 
worlds of such proportion, biding all > of the ludicrous- 
ness of the circumstances; or,at least, affecting the downright 
nonchalant manner of conscientious writing, which is never 
thrown off its guard. In Lilliput, L cannot think that Swift 
aimed chiefly at satire. Amusement is most piainly the end, 
and to have completely effected it by such an effort, is no small 
praise. I do not mean by this, that amusement which it gave 
me asa child, but that afforded by applying a invert- 
ed to manners as well as figures, and -eeping the proportions 
with that wonderful exactness. The same is true of Brob- 
dingnag, the satirical part of which, to my view, is but secon- 
dary. But in Laputa are the finest caricatures of 

wisdom in ition to plain sense, which the language can 
boast. And in the Houhynmbns, the severity and truth (al- 
though the somewhat disgusting indecency) of the satire—the 
wise views of governments, customs and professions—the de- 
velopment of all that acts behind ali human scenee—and of 
the sources and effects of all sorts of human weakness and 
vice, present Swift to my mind, as the very Juvenal of our 
language, to whom the poetical brethren, who followed him, 
cannot, in a single point be honorably compared. It is in 
vain to attempt reducing Swift to the level of ordinary wri- 
ters. He is occasionally lamentably gross, it is true, but he 
unites more atriking excellencies of art and genius, than 
any writer of his time—though he was a cotemporary of Bol- 
ingbroke, Pope and Addison. Jas. F. Oris. 





Binticat Cuniosity.—The 21st verse of Ezra, chapter 7, 
contains every letter of the alphabet, and is the unly one thus 
distinguished : 

“And J, even I, Artazerxes the King, do make a decree 
te all the treasurers which are beyond the river, that whatso- 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


— little band box of the Muses hes fallen inw 
the line of comedy, offering its patrons the Champaigne of 
the Drama and not its Port. Mrs. Maeder and Mr. G. H. Bar- 
rett, with an exceeding good stock company, have filled this 
house nightly with the devotees of Comus. The house itself 
is a perfect bijou, and so long as Mr. Manager Blake confines 
himself to the lighter dishes of dramatic entertainment, this the- 
atre, from its central situation must be a favorite. 

Bowery —The managers of this theatre have entered into an 
arrangement with Mrs. Gibbs, the accomplished vocalist, late 
Miss Graddon, of Covent Garden. She made her first appear- 
ance on Friday evening of last week to an audience who testi- 
fied their delight by encoring every eong during the evening. 
She is very happy in her style of singing. She has notthe 
power of Mrs. Wood, but far more sweetness. She pleyed 
Mary Copp again on Saturday evening to a much better house, 
and was received with enthusiasm. She has since played Or- 
pheus in a new burletta got up under her direction called ‘Olym- 
pic Devils,’ which contains mach ludicrous travestie and fine 


Rice is still jumping Jim Crowat this theatre, but after listening 
to the sweet notes of Mrs. Gibbs, his gibberish is more calcu- 
lated to disgust than please. The other houses we have not 
been able to look in upon. Mr. Forrest is in the ascendant at 
the Park, and is playing his range of characters to crowded 
houses. The theatre-going mania appears to last despite the dis- 
tress of the country. 4 
Dubufe's Painting of Don Juan and Haidee—We could never 
tire of gazing upon this glorious painting. The terror-stricken, 


| yet confiding Haidee, the astonished yet undismayed Juan, and | 


the stern old pirate Lambro grow upon one until it seems that 
they must start from the canvass. The painter has seized the 
moment when Haidee, starting from her sleep, discovers her 
father gazing upon her and exclaims t0 Juan, who has grasped 





erer Ezea the priest, the scribe of the law of the God of 
Heaven, shall require of you, it shall be done speedily.” [J 
is lacking. ] 

Mccu wispom IN A SMALL compass. will be found in the 
maxim which bids us enjoy mirth without nvise, conversa- 
tion without calumny, luxury without extravagance, elegance 
without vanity, and pleasure without repentance. 


BENEFIT TO SAMUEL WOODWORTH. | 


At enumerous meeting of the friends of Mr. Samuel Woodworth, 
the poet, and of literatare and the drama, held at the City Hotel, on 
Thursday eveniog the 28th instant, bis Honor the Mayor was called 
to the chair, and General George P. Morris and Colonel Charles A. | 
Clinton, were appointed Secretaries. 

The object uf the meeting was stated in an eloquent address by J. 
N. Reynolds, Esq. Addresses were aleo made by Col. 8. L. Koapp, 


his scimetar to attack the intruder— 

**Tis Lambro, "tis my father” 
One ivory hand grasps the wrist of Juan while she gazes in an 
agony of doubt and hope and sarprise upon the pirate chief who 
stands calm and stern, frowning upon the loving pair. The ex- 
pression of Lambro's counienance is that of collected determin- 





ation which nv entreaty can change. The accessories of the 
picture are magnificent. The drapery is perfect. The yellow 
damask curtain upon the right of the picture, and the arm and 
hand of Lambro throwing it aside, for faithfulness to nature and 
coloring we have never seen exceeded. The arm and hand in 


picture of Adam and Eve, and is decided by connoiseurs to be 
superior to that production. 





Hon. Richard Riker, Gen. Morris, Solyman Brown, Joha Keese, Esq. 
and others. The folluwing resolutions were submitted by 8. Brown, | 
Esq. 

Resolved, That a Benefit be given to Samue! Woodworth, Eeq., at 
one of the principal Theatres in this city, previously to the 2th of | 
October, | 

Resolved, That we will thankfully recoive the voluntary aid and 
co-operation of eminent professional talent, to give value and iaterest 
to the entertainments of the evening. 

Resolved, That the following gentlemen be a Committee of Ar 
rangements, with full powers to carry the objects of this meeting 
into effect: —M. M. Noah, Alexander F. Vache, George P. Morris, 
James W. Webb, James Brooks, C. F. Daniels, J. C. Hart, A. Chan- 
dler, Joeeph Hoxie, A. G. Anderson, J.N.Rey aolds, and J. Keese. 

Resolved, That the price of admission throughout the house be Two 
Dollars. 

Resolved, That George Long be appointed Treasurer of the fund 

Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by the chairman and 
secretaries, and published, AARON CLARK, Chairman. 


George P. Morris, Secret 
Charles A. Clinton, } = 





[U7 As we have no time for amusement, we are indebted to 
a friend for the following notices.—Ep. } 

THe Drama.—National.— Mr. Vandenhoff is the attraction at 
this house, and for chaste delineation of character, and the power 
of seizing the sympathies of the audience and carrying them 
along with him, we think he has no superior this side of the At- 
lantic. He has been pitted against Mr. Forrest, and the friends 
of each are clamorous in favor of the superiority of their respec- 
tive favorites. It has become somewhat a matter of feeling and 
we do not pretend to constitute ourselves Sir Oracle. Mr. For- 
rest’s popularity is too deeply rooted to be shaken by any néw 
adventurer from ‘Outre Mer,’ bet the houses drawn by Mr. 
Vandenhoff prove him no uaworthy rival. He has played Mac- 
beth, Othello, and Cato, with the most flattering success. The 
company at the house is the strongest we have had in Gotham 
for several years, and we hope the Manager finds his account 


Another picture by the same artist is also exhibited, to which, 
as a mere work of art, we award the preference. It is St John 
in the Wilderness, and displays a perfect knowledge of anatomy 
as wellas of painting. 1t is a perfect gem. We would remark 





that there is nothing in the exhibition calculated to offend the 
delicacy of any ene. * 








XT Agents and patrons in debt to us! send us the sums due us im- 
immediately! Do not wait for a private opportunity ; the mails will 
newer, and are at hand. Send us New-York State money if you 
| can: U. 8. Bank, New-Jersey, or New-Engtand notes, we shall re- 
| ceive most gladly ; but Obio, Michigan, Sonthern, or even South- 
| Western, rather than nothing Do not pt to palm off your worst 
| trash upon us, but do the honorable thing. We have not sent you 
blank or brown sheets hitherto; we have labored hard that they 
should not eveu be barren ones. Deal fairly by us in turn. The notes 
of the new ‘free banking’ banks in Michigan we cannot sell at any 
rate; those of the old incorporated Banks will go at 7 to 10 per cent. 
discount. We shall cheerfully suffer that, if our Michigan friends 
cau send us nothing better. J 


*.* We shall continue to send our Quarto to a great number 
of those whose advance subscriptions expi with the last num- 
ber, believing that they so desire ut. Others, from whom we have re- 
desire to discontinue at the close of the vol- 
ume, will God their wishes with. Uany shall receive this 
number who do not wish to ue, we earnestly request them to re- 
endorse it to us, plainly marked “ Discontinue—James Kirkwood, 
Rushville, Indiana,” or whatever their name and location may be.— 
They cannot, surely, refuse a compliance with this request. And 





ceived intimations of a 


those who decide to encow our undertaking for another year, and 
wish the paper for Three Dollars, must forward the pay within the 
riod prescribed. 


rs, nts, or others, who can send us one or more co- 

ies of No. 9, (May 20,) No. 15, (July 1,) or No. 19, (July 29,) of our 
le Quarto Volume, just concluded, will do usa great favor by for- 
warding them at once. We need them to complete files already pro- 
mised. Ifthere be any numbers of our Quarto in Post-Of- 
pao See we shall be glad to 
have them. 

We cannot erly the last Volume of our Quarto to any new sub- 
scribers, but be happy to forward the nezt to the largest possi- 
ble number. We will supply missing Nos. to present subscribers as 
far as possible. 





Small bills are in circulation purporting to be issued by the 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Savings Institution of Philadelphia. 








in thus affording tbe public an opportanity to witness good 


acting. 


There is no such institution. 


music. This bids fair to have a run as it well deserves. Mr. |, 


particular seem so palpable that the observer is tempted to grasp |, 
|| them. This painting is by the same artist as the well known 





BLACK LIST. 


George Van Vi of Kinderhook, N. Y. refuses to pay for 
our paper, on the miserable pretext that be only ordered it for a lim- 
ited period, aithough he ass extinensy cine 5 Gam ee Post Office. 
Our is $6; and if he were worth sum we would prove to him 
that his pretext for knavery is as flimsy in the eye of law as of justice. 
Columbia Co. takes a sim- 
vopeey when yt been 
may have in- 
clee Spay ae ee ee Mr. Liv- 
abundantly to we shall 
tramsaction occasionally. % 
Conn. discontinues taking our paper in 





PMarcied, 
On Seating tm Sy Bos. Mr. Geisenhainer, Joseph Bradley to Abi- 


Epo Mr. Somers, Daniel J. Searin: 
Same r Rev. T.J. Sa James ; an saad 
. T.4. Sawyer, H. Perkins of -Y. 
liame of thie cliy. ” — 
On Monday, by Rev.Mr. iter, Wm. Ludiam to Matilda Page. 
. Mr. F , Charles G, Dean to Eliza Reed. 
LN. Walter, Benj. Hillman to Mary Ann Elliot. 
aaave by the same, Sylvester Oakley of Albany to Phebe 


At Genoa, Cayuge Co. N. Y. om the 17th ult. Amon C. Taber, M. D. 
to Serah E. Seymour. 


* , om the 14th inst. James M. McAllister, M. D. to Frances 


Orange Co. on the 19th, Isaac Platt, Senior 
eopsie to Harriet Bowne. = 
At Hebron, Wash. Co. Levi Moon to Eliza Ann Russell. 
fe Cchocs, petany Co. Gen. Joha B. Lee of Albion to Jane E. Ni- 
oes. 
- At Ashtabula, Ohio, Robert B. Parkman, Editor of the Ashtabula 
Sentinel, to Rosetta Merchant of Litchfield, Conn. 

At Sandbernton, N. H. on the 27th inst. by Rev. A. Bodwell, Ar- 
pueus E. Weeks to Susan Onvway. 

In St. Paul's Church, Burlington Vt. by Rt. Rev. Bishop Hopkins, 
| Wm. Rix, Esq. of Sumterville, Alabama, to Catharine F. Kendall of 
| the former place. 

At Hubbardton, Erastus W. Drury, Esq. Editor of the Middlebury 
Argus, to Eveline T. Horton. 
| t Hartford, Ct. Norman Boardman of Little Rock, Arkansas, to 
Caroline A. Sweet of Hartford. 
| At Wethersfield, by Rev. Mr. Washburn, Franklin W.Griswold to 


: 





| Emily Adams. 


Died, 

On the 22d inst. Emeline H. wife of Henry Placide, aged 24 years. 

On Sunday, Mrs Margaret &. Moliere, 28. 

On Monday, Frederick H. son of Frederick Keeler, 7 years 7 mo. 
a, Adeline Angusta, daughter of Gerherdus L. ll mo 

ays. 

Also, Thaddeus C. son of Wm. N. Seymour, 6 months. 

On Tuesday, Charlotte Price, 19. 

Also, Emily J. Wells, 19. 

At Wethersfield, Ct. on the 4th, Mrs. Emelia Torcott, @. 

At Hartford, on the 9th inst. Frederick Seymour; and on the 12th, 
| Mise Hepzibah Seymour, his sister, Iv a fit of derangement, the lat- 
ter put a period to her existence by hanging. 
| At West Hartford, on the 12th, Catharine, wife of Rev. Dr. Per- 
| kins, 80 
| AtSouth Coventry, Mrs. Sarah Strong, 91. 

AtEast Hartford, Aaron Hille, 68. 

At New Haven, on the 16th, Rebecca, wife of Nathaniel Bacon, 63. 
At New Orleans, on the lit inst. Henry Bailey, son of Judge Wm. 
| Bailey of Plattsburgh, N.Y. Also, Thomas Toole, jr. formerly of this 
|eity. Also, Thomas Brannan, formerly of Seco, Maine. Also, Heary 
| 8. Swasey, a native of Bangor, Maine. 


e 


———— 





ILLIAMSBURGH LOTS FOR SALE.—A few Building Lots 
in the Village of Williamsburgh, very eligibly will 
be sold or exchanged for other property on most 
terms, Please apply personally or by note to the Editor of this pa- 
per. Sept. 30. 
PRINTING PRESSES.—The subscriber, having been appointed 
| Agent for the sale of the New-York Printing Press, is prepared 
to answer all orders for the same, of any size from Medium to the 
| largest Imperial, at short notice. Terms, 15 per cent. cheaper than 
the commou Iron Press, for approved paper at 4 months. 

He will be pleased to act for his typographical brethren in select- 
a of type, or other Printing Materials, where the assistance of 
n nd in the city may be necessary. Ashe has no connexion with 
any Foundry, however, he does not undertake to establish new cred- 
its, but will cheerfully perform any service in his er. 

Sept. 30. H. GREELBY, N. Yorker. 


pretixe OFFICE FOR SALE—Wellsituated for Job Worb, 
containing « variety of Type, and two =~ Washington Presses 
— order. The amount can be paid in Pri Inquire at this 








inting. 
Sept. 3 





HE FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Mnr. Lereevre is now about 

forming his classes for the coming season. Gentlemen who —7 
be disposed to join his classes are invited to leave their names wi 
him at his room, No. 52) Howard-st. near Broadway. 

Mr.L. is engaged in several of the must respectable schools of this 
city. He has still time for three lessons per week, which he would 
be happy to dispose of to a select echool or in a private family. A 
note on that subject will be attended to. Sept. 16. 








CHOOL.—Mas. Greecey has taken the Schoo] formerly taught 
by Miss Lhild at No. 52) Howard-st. (one door from Mercer, and 
near the junction of Canal-street and Broadway,) and would be ane 
eed to instruct a few more children in the rudiments or hb 
branches of au English education Terms mederate. Every exer- 
tion will be made to enlist the interest and secure the advancement 
of such pupils as m be committed to ber charge. References, or 
any desi ieee. will be os either at the School-room or 
at the Office of the New- Yorker, 127 Nassau-st. Sept. 9:3t 





920 000 LBS. TOW, suitable for Upholserers and Cabinet- 
b 





Mekers, for sale in or smatl qua from 3 
to $5, Pe hundred, by BisHor & WBRBCKELS, 








THE NEW-YORKE R. 
222s CRB ROvVRA. 


A ROMANCE COMPOSED BY C. DE BERIOTT. 
























My pensive seul a wakes her pew’r, And a - far, my leve, te ¥ 




























—i. 


Whea lends wes divime and 
her gentile store or on So shere ; O®! the hour, the levely hear, 








Frem weary cares 





e My pensive seal awakes her pow......cr, And Giles, my on....ly love, te thee, | 


2. 
When all the stare with glerice new, 
Are seen to leave their secret bowers, 
As if te chare in worship due 
The incense of the breathnig fewere ; 
And that sweet ray tiat falle like balm 
Seeme every earthly plaint te calm. 


= ee ne Oh oe oe kt ee Ame Boh we ewe em a ee BAM AM Moma ath MB aah awa Ba 2 








